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Fal little David! least of all thy kin, 
Fresh from the thyme-sweet meads of Thessaly 
Where the cool pastures overhang the sea, 
Leaving thy sheep to join the battle’s din: 
Here is Philistia, here the chosen hosts 
Wavering half-hearted on the unfought plain, 
Chiding thy zeal as ‘‘premature’’ and ‘‘ vain,”’ 
The while the turbaned giant struts and boasts. 
We catch the shining of thy brave young face, 
We watch thee fit the pebble to the sling 
With straight true aim and heart that knows no fear, 
And turn to see, O wonder of disgrace, 
The serried soldiery of Christ the King 


Skulking, protesting, squabbling in the rear! 
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PRESIDENT JORDAN ON REVIVALS 

The president of Stanford University has 
been lately represented in the newspapers as 
having condemned revivals of religion, com- 
paring them to intoxication, saying they were 
no more evidence of the divine power over 
men than drunkenness. In the single refer- 
ence we made to the matter we suggested the 
probability of exaggerated reports, sincs an 
edu ational leader would hardly think it wise 
under any circumstances to make such an on- 
slaught on such a widely recognized agency 
in pcvmoting religious life. President Jordan 
in 4 more recent address has explaized his 
position, which certainly is not the one attrib 
uted to him in newspaper reports. It would 
not, we think, call for remonstrance from 
many of those earnest in promoting revivals. 
Io a local paper published at Redlands, Val., 
he is quoted as describing mental emotions 
which rise to hysterical excitement and end 
in nothing or else result in insanity. Hesays: 


The lesson to us is that one should be 
temperate in ali things; that religion shows 
itself in lofty ideals steadily foliowed ina 
cleau life and in a pure heart. Sierile emc- 
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“HERE is a right w ay to paint 


and aw rong Way. The right 


way is to have the best paint-—— 
Pure White Lead (see list of gcn- 
uine brands) and [Linseed Oil— 


applied by a practical painter, The 
wrong way is to get some mix coure 


you know nothing 


ine xpe rienced, irresponsi- 


ble person do it. 
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> y using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
S, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet oe ne 
vi sitet le intormation and card showing samples of colors f 


showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs paint ea" in 
ipplication, 


so cards 


of shades forwarded upon « 


mbinations 


Broadu a)’, New York. 





lions are not religion, and bysteriz, of the 
same nature as drunkenness, may be even 
more dangerous, because it comes forth 
unawares ard because it may seem to come 
under the protection of the honored cburch, 
Such evil influences show themselves in the 
form of trances, which are sensory disturb 
ances in which the brain bas fantastic 
sensations or no sensations at all. All 
these are cases of insanity that have no 
relation to religion, that have nothing to 
do with norma! conversion or change of 
life, and their effect is evil and wholly evil. 
Religion worthy of the name is an expres 
sion of the highest sanity. Religion of one 
form or another must be the central axis of 
the successful life. But mere emo ion with 
out purpose of action is not religion. 
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The hearth where household sympathies 
have brightly burned is the best altar of the 
fires of our diviner aspirations. In wedded 
life duty is never the foe of love, but rather 
its unrestrained child.—Dr. Janes Martineau. 





FREE STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON.—On all 
through tickets between the East, West, North and 
South, reading via. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a 
stop-over at Washington can be secured, without 
extra charge for railroad fare, by depositing the 
ticket, upon arrival at Washington, with the 
B. & QO. station ticket agent at that point. Wash- 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively smal} 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specia/ty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 
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larly so while Congress is in session, This arrange- 
ment for stop-over privilege will doubtless be ap- 
preciated by the public, and will bring to the 
National Capital many travelers to view its superb 
public buildings, monuments, museums and thor- 
oughfares, 





E8STABLISHED 1836. 
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Successor to Baird & Riley, 
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85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STBERT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boaton, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100 paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
pee 3d bynes two courses of study, Classical and 
al, in Junior year; one course in 
Mi ate and e + ag years. Optionais in Hebrew and 


Coggastes, and reek. agg om examination op 
Wednesday, Bert. s 9 A.M. Py to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Prof. Gd. Ww. ‘Gimae angor, Me, 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Regular and elective courses,literary, scientitic,elass- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music, Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences, Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from bKoston. 

62d year. ee term, April 8, 1897. Lllustrated 
prospec tus. Addre 

SS A. E, STAN TON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The School has twelve instructors connected with 
several different denominations. 

Only college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 

Elective courses cover seventy-nine hours a wee 

Courses in Harvard College are open without ¢ barge. 

— opportunities are offered for post-graduate 
study. 

Of the 58 graduates and Resident Graduates of the 
last three years, 4 are still in the School, 2 are Profes- 
sors, 2 are preaching in Baptist Churches, 2 in churches 
of the Disciples o ws 5 in Methodist, 13 ia Ortho- 
dox Congregation 6 in P resbyterian, and 17 in 
Unitarian c neon 


Tuition Fee, #150 per year. 


For further information address ROBERT 8. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 














Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published unuer this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abread; provides libraries for outgoin ves 
ont Fg omy the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Lif 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JaMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rgv. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





Hotels and Travel. 
UROPE, HOLY LAND, BOUND THE 
ORLD.-— Parties teave April 24, May & June 

5 pias fs for Europe; $260and up: Sept. 11, Roundthe 
Wor LARK’S AMERICAN TOURIST AGENCY, 
ill I Broadway, New York. 





Personal Conducted 
.ow-Priced Tours. 
ROPE. eee 


© 93 Nassau Street, New York. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 
in Europe (9th season). Limited party sails June 23. 
—e pe e, comprehensive route. Address 
IWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. Opens June Ist. 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 

New York Office, 203 Broadway. 


St. Denis “sss 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hoteis in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired cau readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 
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Hotels and Travel. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties willleave Boston April 20 for Grand and Com- 
prehensive Tours (personally escorted throughout) to 


COLORADO, 


CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, *'Sr’mmerica”* 


Alaska (omitting California), May 27. 

Yellowstone National Park Tours, June 3, July 
15 ahd 29. 

Washington Tours, March 26, April 5 and May Il. 

purs, March 27, May 4,15 19, June9and 26, 

r-kets viathe Boston 

J ‘,and Other Lines; 

amship Tickets to all points. 

(4 Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu 

lar trip desized. 










RAYMOND & WHITCOMRER, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


Nile, Bermuda, 
Florida, West Indies, 


Holy Land,Egypt, Europe. 


Programs ready, post free. Mention tour. 
GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE FREE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N. Y. 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Cruise 
LAND s MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MAKK, FINLAND, KUSSIA, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S. S, ‘‘ OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, focluding side trips, #4175 and up 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 


International Navigution Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York, 


COOK'S TOURS TO EUROPE 


Arrangements suited tuall, New routes, best 
accommodations. 
High-class Select Parties, leaving March 27, May %, May 
24, June 9,12, 16,26. Also 
GRAN ? fy MMER ORUISE OF 8.8S.OHIO 
for $475 up, leaving June 26, 


aii mt Programme of Lower Priced 


VACATION TOURS TO EUROPE. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
8332 Washington St., Boston. 
APRIL 2-9. 
WASHINGTON, All Expenses, $27.00. 
PHILADELPHIA, F Five Sexe =? waewenane. 
Special attractions. Gettys 
burg 94.50 extra, 
MT. VERNON, - E. WINSHIP, 
GETTYSBURG. % Somerset Street, Boston. 
oy EUROPEAN TOURS. 








15th Year. Terms reasonable, Parties 
iinited, Conducted by 


LX Di. & MRS. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, now forming, 41 Pierce Bldg., Boston, 


VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE. 


ENGLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND, and France. Carefully planned; fine 
accommodations; party limited; two conductors; six 
teenth season. For programme, with full information 
address Prof, H. B. RICHARDSON, Amberat, Mass 


tiny NORWAY AND SWEDEN... Special 
Private Excursion to England coaching 
Norway, Sweden, etc., 62 days (June 40-Aug. 3) mod 
erate cost. Address for circular 
HONEYMAN, Box F., Plainfield, N. J. 
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$1,000 


in 35 Prizes 


fact. 


below). 


receive, 


Small Monthly 
Payments 


payments, 


supplementary prize of $500 more, 


them at home. 


of the work. 
$500 MORE. 





ee5ed 


THE CENTURY CO. announces an educationa! competition. 
on a most interesting and original plan. 
$1,000 (first prize $500) will be given for the best answers to 150 questions. 
The topics selected deal with matters cf general information; they are not 
scholastic, but are educational. 
was only mental drill; you have forgotten all you learned 
there but “reading, writing and arithmetic.” 
never forget the information derived from answering these 
questions, because every one deals with a living and useful 
No cube roots, no parsing, no memorizing of dates; 

instead the learning of things that every one ought to know. 
If you make an honest attempt to win, you will learn to concentrate your 
mind, sharpen your wits, secure most valuable information, 
and stand a good chance of making $500 (perhaps $1,000: see 
If you gain first prize, the knowledge you have 
acquired will be worth more to you than the $500 you 
To find the answers to these questions you must 
use the encyclopedic material in The Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia, because these questions like thousands of 
others can best be answered by reference to this great work. 
already possess a set, you can easily procure one. 
limited number of clubs are now being formed for 
the purchase of sets at the lowest wholesale price. 
Each person joining a club (and those who apply at 
once can join) secures his set at a reduction of 40 
per cent. aud has the further privilege of paying for it in small montbly 
A first payment of $5 will bring you the work and enable you 
to try for the first prize of $500, as well as the 


The 150 questions are divided into three sets of 
50 each. A month is allowed to answer each set. 
They will be an intellectual recrea- 
tion for you and your family; also a good test of 
your ability to deal with words and facts. 
children try them; it will be a real education for them. 
questions, to see how instructive and useful they are, or for a description 


We offer a further prize of $500 to the competitor who, laying 
aside The Century, succeeds most successfully in answering 90 per cent. of these questions 
from ten other works of reference, no matter in how many volumes each is published. 
This offer is made for the purpose of showing that The Century is superior not to any 
other one work of reference, but to any other ten. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


The Congregationalist 


It is 
Thirty five prizes, amounting to 


Your training at school 


You will 


$500 


First Prize 


If you do not 
A 


THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY + 
CYCLOPEDIA 


Write us for sample 


Try 


Have your 


Address 
(Dept. Dv.), New York 








Brides 


will be pleased 


To receive from the clergyman a dainty little 
volume of choice poems on Love, Marriage and 
Home, containing a tasteful steel engraved 
certificate, instead of receiving a marriage 
certificate in the old-fashioned form. 


Marriage Chimes 
For True Lovers 


Is just such a book. It contains 100 pages, 
bound in white and gold, gilt edges, orange 
blossoms and bells embossed or delicately 
outlined in gold on the cover, and put up in 
a white box. It has emblematic flower de 
signs in half-tone. Price 75 cents. Special 
rates by the dozen to ministers. 


The Pilgrim Press, 


Beacon St., Boston 


New Easter Services 


amas 


“| FORGSUNDAY SCHOOLS" 
THE JOYOUS EASTER-TIDE, with Music. 
EASTER MESSACES (Primary), with Music. 
Some WONDERFUL EASTER DAYS, with 

a sic. 
5 cts. each; $4.00 per hundred. 
EASTER RECITATIONS. |6mo, paper, 15 cts., 
postpaid. 
EASTER CONCERT BOOK. 
5®@ cts., postpaid. 
Complete Cataloque free. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston. 





lémo, boards, 





Fillmores’ Easter Music for 
Choirs and Sunday-schools 
now ready. Send for descriptive 


list. FILLMORE BROS., 119 West 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
40 Bible House, New York. 








A SI 
S « MUSIC 
‘The Prince of Life,”’ prepared by J 


“1 


R 





SSN - vee rey.isa beaut: 
ful service for Sunday Schools, containing Respou 
sive Readings, interspersed with appropriate 
songs. Price,5 cents per single copy 


A SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 


will be sent free on application. 

The new music for 1897 is exceptionelly 
fine, including in addition to the publics- 
tion above named, splendid solos and 
duets, and fine anthems for the chor 
Among the composers represented are 
G. W. Marston, E. Marzo, C. A. Havens 
G. F. Root and others 

CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Flower Praise (20c). Festival of the 

Flowers (30c). Under the Palms (30c). 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


for March will contain a supplement of Waste: 
Anthems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. * "1caco 


Sacred Songs No. |. 
By Ira D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, Geo. C. Stebbins. 


poo, This exceptionally fine collection is 

a weal used by Mr. Moopy and Mr. SANKEY 

SAC REA | inall their meetings. Mr. Moody says 
a 





it is the best book he ever used. 


SACRED SONGS NO. 1 


has won its way to popular favor more 
rapidly than any song book ever issued. 
Over 100,000 Copies Sold in Three Months! 


ined #25 per 100, in boards; add 5 cts. 
each, if ordered by mail. Get a copy and try it. 
If your bookseller cannot furnish it, send to Publishers. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 


JUST PURCHASED 
the Library of Rev. JULIUS H. WARD, re- 
ligious editor of “‘ Boston Herald.’’ Upwards 
of 10,000 volumes. 


N. J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston. 


CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston. Mass. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Mycenaean Age. 

A Study of the Monuments and Culture of 
Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. CHRESTOS 
TsounTAs, Ephor of Antiquities and Director 
of Excavations at Mycenae, and J. IRvING 
Manatt, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor in Brown 
University. With an Introduction by Dr. 
WILHELM DoRPFELD, a Map, Plans, and 
Tables, and over 150 [!lustrations, including 
many full-page plates. Bound in handsome 
style, with embossed figures in gold, repre- 
senting the ornamentation of the most dis- 
tinctive objects found at Mycenae, the Vaphio 
Cups. Large 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

A volume of remarkable importance, like Sehlie- 
mann’s and Lanciani’s great works, offering a care- 


ful survey of Mycenaean culture and registering the 
resuits of research at Mycerae to date. 


Memories of Hawthorne. 


By his daughter, Rost HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 
With a new portrait of Hawthorne. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 

A charming book, covering the Hawthorne family 
life in Salem, Lenox, and Concord; the term of 
Hawthborne’s residence in Liverpool as United States 
Consul; his years of travel in France and Italy; and 
his last years in Concord. 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine. 


A Novel. By HeLen CHOATE PRINCE, author 
of ‘The Story of Christine Rochefort.” 
l6mo, $1.25. 

The ‘‘Chatelaine”’ is born in Europe, lives for 
some years in America, her husband and father 
taking part in the War for the Union; later she 
lives in France, and her intimate friend is in the 
Franco-German War. The story is very interesting, 
well written, and promises to be as popular as 
“Christine Rochefort.” 


The Spirit of an [linois 
Town, and The Little Renault 


By Mary HArtWELL CATHERWOOD, author of 
“The Lady of Fort St. John,” “ The Chase 
of St. Castin,’’ ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia,” etc. 16mo, 
$1 25. ; 


The first story relates to the Illinois of about two 
generationsago. Theinteresting narrative is lighted 
up with the charming heroine, the Spirit of the 
Illinois town. ‘The Little Rénault” is a touching 
episode of Tonty’s life in Illinois in 1680. 


Upon the Tree-Tops. 

By Ovtve THORNE MILLER, author of ‘In 
Nesting Time,’ “ Bird-ways,’’ ‘ Little 
Brothers ef the Air,” etc. Lllustrated by 
J. Carter Beard. 16mo, $1 25. 


Mrs. Miller devotes this book to birds that haunt 
trees — thrushes, the crow, sparrows, swallows, 
wrens, woodpeckers, humming birds, orioles, larks, 
bluebirds, and many others. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Cover- 
ing the portions of Europe commonly visited 
by tourists. Edition for 1897, carefully re- 
vised to date, both the text and maps. With 
Maps, Street Pians, Money Tables, a Calen- 
dar of Festivals and Fairs, and a List ef 
Famous Pictures in Churches and Galleries. 
Accurate, clear, compact, so as to go nicely 
in one’s pocket. Flexible leather cover, 
$1.50, net. 


The Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1602-1624, A. D. 

As told by Themselves, their Friends, and 
their Enemies. Edited from the Original 
Texts, by Epwarp ArsBkr, F.S. A. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Professor Arber’s book is a valuable repository of 
facts, documents, and statistics that give new inter- 
est to the wonderful Pilgrim Story. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND 


A Friend, Weymouth, Mass... ................ $2.00 
E. M, Smith, North Hampton, N.H............ 200 








TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
6 Months for e e ° ° - $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 








ROM a number of sources we learn of 
F special efforts to deepen the spirit- 

ual life of our churches. While in 
many cases denominated neither evangel- 
istic nor Lenten services, these endeavors 
aim to secure both the quickening of be- 
lievers and the conversion of those who 
have never made an open confession of 
Christ. It is natural and desirable that the 
events and teachings associated with the 
Master as he approached his cross should 
find special emphasis, In two of our prom- 
inent city churches, the Old South in Bos- 
ton and the Union in Worcester, the Sun- 
day evening discourses, for the present, are 
upon the seven words from the cross. 
Other churches, like the Harvard in Brook- 
line and the church in Norwood, are giving 
a special character to their midweek meet- 
ings by inviting the participation in them 
of ministers from other places. Efforts of 
this kind are sure to appeal to all Chris- 
tians who have any aspirations whatever 
for a deeper faith and a holier zeal. 


Economy is coming to be a watchword 
of the time, and it ought to be. But it 
must be economy for a purpose, else it be 
comes wasteful. When our Lord fed 5,000 
persons with five loaves he was economical 
in gathering up the pieces left over. But 
he didn’t ask any one to leave over what 
he wanted to eat at that meal. He never 
stinted men in giving them what would 
make them more influ‘ntial in building up 
the kingdom of God. “I am come that 
they may have life,” he said, ‘‘and that 
they may have it abundantly.’’ A minister 
asks us to publish, in the interes!s of econ- 
omy, an argument for more infrequent 
meetings of State conferences of churches. 
He would have them held only once in two 
or three years. We believe that this would 
be stinting the churches, Many a minister, 
and layman, too, has gone back to his field 
from one of these meetings to do twice 
what he had before felt able todo. One of 
them writes, after such a conference, ‘' I go 
back to my work with a double sense of 
responsibility. Instead of being, as I some- 
times feel, a solitary worker, I felt in that 
conference that I was one linked to thou- 
sands. I have mourred my lack of success; 
I rejoice to hear the ring of success in the 
voices of others, There is a way for me to 
succeed, It is by heart communion with 
God in prayer and faith in the operation 
of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of my 
people.”’ To multiply power through such 
meetings is the highest economy. To stay 
away from them for the sake of saving 
money is to deny life to one’s self and to 
withhold it from others. 
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Not long ago a committee of business 
men met in Boston to promote a Christian 
institution which they had in charge. One 
of their number was absent. They knew 
that he was heavily burdened with business 
anxieties and that the outlook before him 
was very unfavorable. When his name was 
mentioned it was proposed that they should 
pray for him, and the suggestion was 
promptly and heartily acted on. A short 
time after the gentleman met some of the 
committee and told them that the future 
before him had much brightened. He had 
thought his way out. One of them asked 
when he had become convinced that he had 
discovered a way to conquer his difficulties. 
His answer showed that relief came at the 
very hour when his friends were praying 
for him. To some men such incidents as 
this, which are numerous, are only coin- 
cidences, but to many others they are evi- 
dences of our Father’s interest in his chil- 
dren, and they give to life its highest courage 
and its noblest inspiration. 

As the next new movement in Christian 
work, if we must have one, we propose a 
training school for critics. There are so 
many attempting the work of criticism that 
they ought to be taught how todoit. The 
Sunday school, for example, is having just 
now more than its share of it, and often 
from those who show by their remarks that 
they are practically ignorant of the subject. 
One of our contemporaries says, ‘‘It must 
be the conviction of every thoughtful ob- 
server that the Sunday school, as now insti- 
tuted, stands in the way of religious train- 
ing instead of assisting it.’”’ Why? Be- 
cause most of the teachers do not under- 
stand the science of teaching. Yet for 
every thoughtful observer who says this of 
the Sunday school there are a hundred who 
know it is not true, because they are teach- 
ing in the Sunday school and leading chil- 
dren and youth to follow Christ. The re- 
mark we have quoted would never be made 
by an active teacher in the Sunday school 
unless he were too conceited to be in sym- 
pathy with his fellow-teachers. The sci- 
ence of teaching is of little account without 
knowledge of human hearts, and both need 
to be united with common sense to make a 
com petent critic. 


The article on the Eastern question and 
its possible solutions, printed this week, is 
of peculiar interest because it is colored by 
the vivid impressions made on the child- 
hood and youth of the author when he lived 
in Constantinople. Mr. Byington is the son 
of a missionary, and is well acquainted with 
the character of the Turks and the history 
of the empire. He presents some reasons 
which have not usually been considered for 
the apparent hesitancy of Great Britain in 
her attitude toward Turkey. 


In the current discussion upon evolution- 
ary theology it is well to insist upon clear 
definitions. There is a definition of evolu- 
tion which expressly excludes the divine 
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supervision as a factor of change, and this 
is taken for granted by a party among the 
leaders of biological research and historical 
criticism. Professor Cope, in his recent 
book on the Primary Factors of Organic 
Evolution, wrote, ‘The doctrine of evolu- 
tion may be defined as the teaching which 
holds that creation has been and is accom- 
plisbed by the agency of the energies which 
are intrinsic in the evolving matter, and 
without the interference of agencies which 
are external toit.” This definition, strictly 
applied, is explicitly anti-theistic in its 
treatment of the whole course of life, It 
leaves no room for what we call the mirac- 
ulous element in sacred or profane history, 
and would require a revision of the Bible to 
eliminate all traces of the direct working of 
the power of God on matter. It is surely 
unnecessary to point out that such a theory 
of the growth and progress of the organic 
world is distinctly anti-Christian, but it is 
important to warn the unwary that this 
is exactly the presupposition with which 
many scientists approach every problem of 
life and criticism. The problem of God’s 
method in the upbuilding of the world and 
the development of life is one of fascinating 
interest to the Christian, but he cannot be- 
gin by striking hands with an investigator 
whose first step of progress involves the 
exclusion of the thought of God’s free pres- 
ence in his works, 
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THE MODERN GREEK 

With startling suddenness the Greek has 
leaped into the arena where the great Pow- 
ers of Europe have been vainly maneuver- 
ing for the past two years to repress the 
wily and bloodthirsty Turk. He has chal- 
lenged attention for his bravery, and has 
also already won victories in diplomacy 
which have astonished the world. Many 
persons in this country are ssking, Who is 
he? Many have supposed him to be of little 
account because he belongs to a little coun- 
try. He has been thought of as effeminate, 
mercenary and of low grade of moral char- 
acter, 

But the traveler in Athens, as he walks 
through its broad streets lined with hand- 
some buildings of marble and stucco, can- 
not fail to recognize that the Greek is as 
truly a lover of beauty as were his ances- 
tors of classic ages. The magnificent uni- 
versity buildings, the Academy of Science, 
the Archwological and Polytechnic Inati- 
tutes, the high school for girls, the fine 
library and national museum suggest that 
the Greek is also a lover of learning. The 
fact that nearly all these institutions have 
been built and endewed by private gifts 
forbids us to think of him as only a mer- 
cenary trader. If we could inspect this 
university with its 1,500 students and sixty 
professors, if we could take time to exam- 
ine the courses of study of these schools, we 
should find them worthy of comparison 
with the best institutions of the kind in 
Germany. When we look into its system 
of free national schools, from the primary 
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grade to the university, we find that in pop- 
ular education Greece compares favorably 
with the most cultured nations of Europe. 
The fact that it is a little country makes it 
the more remarkable that it has abundant 
and ably edited newspapers, and that its 
literature of today is not unworthy to be 
compared with its classics, which are iden- 
tified with higher education in all Christian 
lands. 

When we observe that the miserable vil- 
lage with its few roofless houses which the 
Turks left a little more than sixty years 
ago has become one of the fairest cities in 
Europe, with a population of 125,000, and 
that its period of real prosperity is limited 
to the single generation since the present 
king ascended the throne in 1863, our re- 
spect for the modern Greek rises so high 
that we may place him beside the mod+‘rn 
American citizen. For Greece has advanced 
since the close of our Civil War with pro- 
portionally as rapid strides as the United 
States. 

We have a fellow-feeling for Greece, be- 
cause, though it is a constitutional mon- 
archy, it has good and evil characteristics 
of a republic. It has manhood suffrage 
and a horde of politicians seeking office. It 
has only a single legislative chamber, and 
therefore lacks the balance in government 
which we gain from the Senate, even in the 
reckless moods which of late have prevailed 
init. But Greece has a wise ruler in King 
George, and he has a kind-hearted and 
womanly consort in the Russian princess 
who shares his throne, who has borne to 
him noble sons. 

Nor is the development of Greece con- 
fined to her cities. Her rural population 
are primitive in their habits, but thrifty 
and with a spirit of sturdy independence. 
Agriculture prospers with them. The area 
of ground which they cultivate has in- 
creased more than threefold within the last 
thirty years. The country is heavily in 
debt, but that is not strange, considering 
how recently it was utterly impoverished, 
and it has invested its borrowed money in 
railroads and in commerce which promise 
large returns if it can have peace. Besides, 
colonies of Greeks are flourishing not only 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
as in Alexandria, Smyrna, Trieste and Ven- 
ice, but throughout all Europe. And every- 
where, as has lately been shown in this 
country, they are loyal to their own nation 
and ready to sacrifice and fight for her 
honor. 

Greece is a Christian nation. Christian- 
ity grew and spread through the world 
under the sway of the Greek tongue. The 
Scriptures, both of the Old Testament and 
the New, became known to mankind 
through that language. The Greek Church 
today is sadly in need of reform, but it is 
still Christian. And when we remember 
that nearly four centuries of Turkish mis- 
rule failed to obliterate Christian faith in 
that nation, in spite of unremitting bribes 
and persecutions, we should dishonor our 
Christianity if we did not extend our sym- 
pathy to Greek Christians. 

Seventy-five years ago little Greece rose 
in defiance of her Turkish oppressor, and 
public opinion in Europe supported her till 
the slow moving Powers, England, France 
and Russia, were forced to aid in her deliv- 
erance. Public opinion, as Lord Salisbury 
lately admitted, has far greater influence in 
government now than it then had, and it is 
ou the side of Greece, The Cretans are her 
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brethren, They have been decimated again 
and again by Turkish barbarity. The mod- 
ern Greek has demonstrated his manhood 
by turning to their relief against immense 
odds, and his shrewdness by offering to 
place himself at the service of the European 
Powers to secure for Cretans what those 
Powers know is simple justice. Little 
Greece is showing the same prowess today 
which she did twenty-four centuries ago, 
when she saved Europe from being overrun 
by Persian hordes. She is standing bravely 
for freedom; she deserves the sympathy of 
free people everywhere, and especially in 
this land where freedom has been won and 
held at great cost of blood and treasure. . 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER 

The difficulties which perplex us con- 
cerning prayer are all solvable through the 
one fact that God is our Father. We often 
pray for things we feel that we need, 
things we believe would make us of more 
use in the world and better Christians, 
When the answers do not come, and we 
grow discouraged, what remains to sus- 
tain our faith? There is an answer to this 
question which satisfies the Christian heart. 

Our Saviour tells us to pray. He assures 
us that our prayers will be answered. 
‘* Ask, and ye shall receive,’’ he says. He 
prayed—often, earnestly, persistently. He 
prayed alone in the night, sometimes all 
night long; in the presence of his disciples, 
and sometimes before the multitude. 

He prefaced every prayer with the word 


Father. He taught his disciples to use the 
same word. ‘*When ye pray, say Our 
Father.” He taught them also to pray in 


his name, which means in his spirit, taking 
his attitude toward his Father, as his dis- 
ciple. 

Any one who has known as a child what 
it is to trust a father and feel at home with 
him knows thereby, though it may be im- 
perfectly, how God answers our prayers. 
The child asks often for things which seem 
to him to be for his good, but he is often 
denied or put off. Often he receives things 
he has not asked for, and finds them tokens 
of the father’s thoughtful love; and all day 
and every day he is, without his asking, in- 
cluded in the father’s plans, is fed and 
clothed and educated for his life work, 
while associates are brought into contact 
with him whose friendship he learns to 
prize. In all these things he sees his 
father’s thought. As he grows older he 
discovers, what could not earlier have been 
explained to him, that some things he 
wanted would have done him harm, Other 
things denied he has ceased to desire, and 
for others still he no longer grieves. 

But he is not sorry that he asked for all 
these things. Through every petition he 
has learned to know his father better, and 
his father knows him with an intimacy im- 
possible except through such communion. 
He is sure that many things have been 
given to him which he could never have 
had, could never have been in a condition 
to receive, if he had not asked. In accept- 
ing the denial of other things he has shown 
a confidence in his father and a love for 
him which has gladdened his father’s keart. 
Through asking and being denied, through 
asking and receiving and through giving, he 
and his father have been drawn closer to- 
gether, till now the greatest gift of all is 
the father’s love and the child’s knowledge 
of it, and the privilege and power of loving 
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him in return. Every step toward that gift, 
even though it caused suffering, was itself a 
gift. 

Put ourselves in the place of the child, and 
God in the place of the father, and prayer 
in the place of asking, and we have the 
crown of Christian experience. No true 
prayer is ever in vain. It may not bring 
immediate and evident answer, but it is 
certain to bring its higher answer in that 
most precious intimacy with our Heavenly 
Father into which our Lord and Saviour in- 
troduces us, and which is the eternal joy of 


the redeemed. 
$$$ 


THE ENGLISH AND THE BOERS 


The inquiry in London into the connec- 
tion of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Prime Minister 
of the Cape Colony in South Africa, with 
the famous ‘‘ Jameson raid’’ has made one 
or two facts plain. It is no longer possi- 
ble to deny that the invasion of a state at 
peace with England was made with the 
connivance, and apparently at the instiga- 
tion, of Mr. Rhodes. It also is evident that 
a strong disposition exists in English high 
circles to treat this grave offense lightly, 
and to show Mr. Rhodes that his purpose 
is approved. Of course the form of an in- 
vestigation has to be gone through, for the 
sake of decency, but, even if the infliction 
of some penalty should prove inevitable, 
the guilty parties are not likely to be made 
to fee] that they were so much guilty as 
unfortunate. 

Probably it is true that the treatment of 
English settlers in the country of the Boers 
has been illiberal. Having found them- 
selves in danger of being overrun by for- 
eigners, many of whom are undesirable, the 
Boers have adopted stern and even severe 
measures for the preservation of their own 
control. But whether wise or unwise, this 
was natural and quite within their rights. 
Miners and other settlers entering their ter- 
ritory have known what to expect and were 
not compelled to remain. Stripped of ex- 
traneous issues, the kernel of the matter 
seems to be that the British authorities in 
South Africa, notably those of the great 
Chartered Company, saw an opportunity of 
fomenting a revolt on the part of their 
countrymen among the Boers, by aiding 
which actively from without by an armed 
invasion they could probably add valuable 
territory to the possessions ef the queen. 
The shrewdness and energy of the Boers 
defeated this scheme disastrously. But the 
impression hardly can be avoided that, had 
the raid succeeded, some pretext for hold- 
ing the territory occupied would have been 
found, and that its disavowal now is due 
chiefly, if not wholly, to its failure. 

That many Englishmen indignantly re- 
pudiate such a selfish and unrighteous pol- 
icy is fortunately true. Yet the old British 
greed of land and of additional opportunity 
for commercial expansion, especially at the 
expense of weak nations, has not disap- 
peared. It still is a grave hindrance to the 
spread of civilization and Christianity. 
Good men everywhere must lament it. But 
let no one hastily charge the English with 
so grave a fault without recalling counter- 
balancing truths. Not all Englishmen in- 
dorse the Jameson raid. Thousands regret 
it and are ashamed of it. Moreover, in 
spite of such aggressions from time to time, 
hardly any other nation has done so much 
to uplift the world as England has done. 
Let her be judged not by a single instance 
but by her history as a whole. And let 
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those nations only be first to accuse her 
whose records are unstained by similar ac- 
tions. 





THE OHRISTIAN’S RESOUROES 

To appreciate what these are and how ad- 
vantage is to be taken of them the intimate 
relation of Christians in this world to one 
another and to the Almighty himself and 
all heavenly beings needs to be remembered. 
They include whatever of spiritual sym- 
pathy, advice or aid, coming from out- 
side of one’s own self, which can be made 
use of at any time and the value of which 
can be depended upon. We sometimes 
name prayer and the study of the Bible 
among them, and there is a sense in which 
this is proper. Yet prayer is but a means 
of intercourse with God, and the study of 
his Word does but remind us of his prom- 
ises to us, of how he has dealt with others 
of our race, and of how our human prede- 
cessors have used, or failed to use, the 
spiritual resources which he had placed at 
their disposal. 

The Almighty himself is our first, chief 
and sufficient resource. He is the source of 
all resources. To him is due the sympa- 
thy and whatever of aid we receive from 
the unfallen and the redeemed alike on 
high. He inspires the fellow-feeling and 
co-operation which other believers around 
us afford us. Itis the fundamental fact of 
our own religious experience that we have 
become truly acquainted with him and have 
learned to love him. This, then, is the pri- 
mary, vital thing for us—to cultivate rev- 
erent, affectionate, obedient appreciation of 
the divine nearness to ourselves individu- 
ally. We are to remember that nothing 
which concerns us is indifferent to him, no 
matter how trivial it may seem to us. The 
consciousness of his ever present and active 
interest in us is our most important re- 
source, 

Nevertheless, we may not disregard those 
resources which are more directly and vis- 
ibly human. He has ordained them and 
wishes them to be appreciated at their full 
worth. And he has so constituted us that 
they are very precious to us. We should 
indeed be poorer and weaker if we could 
not look confidently to one another for not 
merely the various aid which human af- 
fection prompts, but also that which is dis- 
tinctly the outcome of spiritual fellowship. 
Both the giving and the receiving it en- 
riches the soul. It has a peculiar and last- 
ing sweetness and power. Heavenly agents 
may be fighting for us, indeed, but they are 
invisible, and the assurance of human sym- 
pathy acd help supplies a real need of every 
Christian heart. This, too, we are to accept 
thankfully and use freely. 


OOS 


OURRENT HISTORY 

Suggestions for Reforms in State Charities 

The commission, consisting of Messrs. 
W. F. Wharton, C. F. Folsom and D. R. 
Dewey, appointed by the governor last 
April to investigate the charitable, reform- 
atory and penal institutions and methods 
of the State of Massachusetts, has published 
its report, and bills incorporating its rec- 
ommendations are now before the legisla- 
ture. The report is ably presented, show- 
ing thorough and thoughtful work, and its 
suggestions in regard to the revision of the 
system of administering this class of in- 
stitutions as well as if existing laws con- 
cerning pauperism and insanity are de- 
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cidedly radical. The commission recom- 
mends the abolishment of the overworked 
and poorly organized State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity and the division of its power 
and duties between two new boards. The 
number of insane increases every year, mak- 
ing sufficient work to employ a epecial 
board, some of whose members should be 
experts, It is further recommended that 
all insane persons who are supported at 
public expense be placed under the care, 
custody and control of the authorities of 
the commonwealth, the expense of their 
support to be borne entirely by the State. 
This would remove insane paupers from 
city and town almshouses. Another nota- 
ble feature of the report is the recommen- 
dation that the child wards of the State 
shall be given to a special board to be called 
the ‘‘ department for children.”’” At present 
the work of caring for the State children 
comes within the proviuce of the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, which it is 
desired to abolish, The commission also 
suggests various changes in the laws of 
settlement and in regard to the administra- 
tion of reformatory and penal institutions. 
Especially noteworthy is the recommenda- 
tion that all prisons within the State be 
placed under the sole control of, and be 
maintained by, the commonwealth, 

We trust that this valuable report will 
bear fruit in many ways. It represents to 
a large extent the progressive sentiment of 
many of the State’s leaders in social and in- 
dustrial reform. 


At Washington 

The developments of the week have jus- 
tified the favorable impression of President 
McKinley made by his inaugural address 
and his general bearing on that occasion. 
While not denying himself altogether to 
the callers and visitors who flock to the 
White House, he is showing discrimination 
in the hours which he places at their dis- 
posal and the amount of personal attention 
which he bestows upon them, The princi- 
ple which he has adopted with reference to 
appointments to office is relieving him of 
preliminary details. He requires applicants 
to secure the indorsement of their respect- 
ive senators and congressmen before ven- 
turing to solicit his favor. This does not 
mean, we take it, that the President is to 
give over the patronage at his command to 
the representatives of the States and con- 
gressional districts, but that he will avail 
himself of their judgment, and, wherever 
possible for him to do so, will fall in with 
their desires. 

Under the last Administration, particu- 
larly in the later months, there was little 
deference in the matter of appointments to 
senators and representatives. Mr. McKin- 
ley evidently desires an era of good feeling, 
not merely because personal relations will 
be all the more agreeable, but because the 
best interests of the public service are more 
likely thus to be subserved. The small 
number of appointments, however, at his 
disposal is proving a great disappointment 
to hundreds who had come to Washington 
to the inaugural ceremonies with a special 
purpose in view, and at the same time is 
demonstrfting the progress which civil 
service reform has already made. Cer- 
tainly there has been a vast gain in a dozen 
years. President McKinley’s Cabinet is 
conspiring with him in the effort to reduce 
toa minimum this nuisance of office-seek- 
ing. Three secretaries have gone so far as 
to retain in office the private secretaries of 
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their predecessors, and in filling the other 
most important positions under them they 
are proceeding cautiously and with a view 
to efficiency in the men selected. 


A New Congress 

The Senate was in session only a few days 
last week, there being no occasion for it to 
do much more than to confirm the few ap- 
pointments submitted toit. The Fifty-fifth 
Congress, in response to a special procla- 
mation, assembled last Monday, and its 
deliberations and conclusions are antici- 
pated with keen interest by the whole coun- 
try. This is the first Congress in twenty 
years called together in extraordinary ses- 
sion so soon after its election, but public 
sentiment without regard to party distinc- 
tions is heartily in favor of its proceeding 
immediately to establish a tariff policy 
which can be counted as stable for some 
time to come. The President’s message 
was short and confined entirely to the rec- 
ommendation of immediate tariff legisla- 
tion to meet present deficiencies in the 
national revenue, Congressman Dingley, 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the last Congress, was proniptly 
on hand with a bill embodying the results 
of conference and debate as well as investi- 
gation covering a number of months. This 
bill is designed to increase the revenue by 
more than a hundred million dollars. The 
largest gains will accrue from sugar and 
wool, woolens and tobacco. The specific 
system has been applied on a broader scale 
than ever before. No doubt the large Re- 
publican majority in the House will permit 
a comparatively speedy action in regard to 
this bill, though when it comes to the Sen- 
ate where the Republicans are not in full 
control there is likely to be, perhaps, a pro- 
longed series of discussions involving read- 
justments and compromises. The attitude 
of the free silver senators is especially dif- 
ficult to forecast, though they now seem 
inclined to take a reasonable attitude. 
Speaker Reed was unanimously and enthu- 
siastically reelected to his old position. 
There was quite a struggle on the other 
side of the chamber to secure the position 
of minority leader. It fell, at last, to J. W. 
Bailey of Texas, a young man possessing 
decided talent. 
Progress Toward Ratification 

Interest in the arbitration treaty has in 
no way lessened, but expectation of its 
passage through the Senate has much in- 
creased, The great meeting in Cooper 
Union, New York, last Thursday evening, 
in spite of the interruptions which marred 
its close, well represented the sentiments 
of the people. Mayor Strong, President 
Seth Low, Bishop Potter, ex Secretary Fair- 
child, Mr. Samuel Gompers and ex-Judge 
Henry E. Howland were among the speak- 
ers, showing the support given to the treaty 
by the best citizens of all classes. Their 
arguments were effective, and their appeals 
were earnest that the Senate should ratify 
the treaty, and doit soon. Their positions 
are in hearty accord with the views of Pres- 
ident McKinley and, we believe, with the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. It seems probable that the Senate 
will insist on so amending the treaty that 
each case presented for arbitration shall be 
acted on by that body, and perhaps also 
will make judges in office ineligible as ar- 
bitrators. But these amendments are not 
likely to make the treaty less acceptable 
to Lord Salisbury, If it is ratified with 
these changes, it will no doubt be agreed to 
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by the British G_ vernment, and we devoutly 
hope it will soon be concluded, 


Let Us Have a Monetary Commission 

No business of greater importance now 
demands attention than the establishment 
of a sound and permanent currency system. 
The prospect that this work is promptly to 
be taken up in earnest will do much to 
strengthen confidence and promote pros- 
perity. President McKinley’s proposal in 
his inaugural for the appointment of a 
monetary commission seems likely soon to 
come before the Senate and to be favorably 
acted on. It would then be ready for dis- 
cussion in the House, when that body has 
disposed of the tariff bill and passed it on 
to the Senate. That such a commission is 
called for and that the call is to become in- 
creasingly urgent is manifested in many 
ways. One of these was the action of 
twenty five trade associations which met in 
Boston last week and decided to petition 
Congress to pass a bill authorizing the Pres- 
ident to appoint such a commission. No 
doubt, if appointed, it will be composed, 
in part, of members of Congress. But if, in 
addition, the President is empowered to 
name several members, these would prob- 
ably be experts in financial matters, and 
there would be good reason to hope for a re- 
port from such a commission, to be pre- 
sented to Congress next December, which 
would find approval there and in business 
circles throughout the land. This is one of 
the most needed remedies for hard times, 
which, if carefully prepared by competent 
men and thoroughly applied, will prove a 
blessing to a whole generation yet to come. 


Anti-Trust Legislation 

The report of the Lexow Anti-Trust Com- 
mission to the New York legislature is 
mainly a dissertation on a subject already 
thoroughly discussed. It suggests nothing 
new. It brings forward some evidence to 
show that legislation against trusts has 
thus far been a failure, and that combina- 
tions of capital to control trade are inevi- 
table. It describes the condition in which 
such combinations work the greatest evils, 
saying: 

A system which permits of the creation of 
monopolies among us, operating under foreign 
charters, arrogating practically undisputed 
control over the sources of supply, the volume 
of product, and the price to the consumer 
based upon an aggregation of capital so large 
and powerful as to defy assault, discourage 
competition, and impose an insuperable bar- 
rier to the entrance of lesser capital on terms 
of fair and equal competition, is, in our judg- 
ment, indefensible on any grounds of public 
policy. 

The attempt of the report to suggest rem- 
edies for these evils hardly does more than 
to outline the difficulties in the way of ap- 
plying any remedies effectively. It pro- 
poses laws which may restrain over-capital- 
ization and compel the trusts to make public 
the nature and extent of their transactions, 
But it offsets these recommendations by 
mentioning the dangers which would fol- 
low radical interference by government 
with great combinations of private busi- 
ness. Perhaps the chief value of the report 
is in showing how great is the task laid on 
the people to maintain equal rights and 
equal opportunities for all in the conditions 
of society whose complications have multi- 
plied amazingly in recent years. Thereisa 
way out of these difficulties, but it is only 
through educating the people to higher 
ideas of justice with larger knowledge of 
means by which the welfare of each may be 
advanced through the prosperity ofall. It 


will require the patience and wisdom of a 
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generation of men determined, at whatever 
cost, to serve the nation in the interests of 
the kingdom of God. 
The Leaven of Liberalism at Work 

The attempts of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canadian provinces to coerce 
voters and members of Parliament to sup- 
port its scheme for separate schools in 
Manitoba is not only likely to fail, but to 
weaken greatly the influence of that church 
over its own members. The pope appar- 
ently distrusts the action of his bishops, for 
he has appointed Mgr. Merry del Val as an 
ablegate to Canada to inquire into the 
school dispute. Meanwhile Archbishop 
Langevin of Manitoba has declared that 
Catholics who voted for the Liberal candi- 
date in a recent by-election will be refused 
burial in consecrated ground if they die un- 
absolved, and that he alone will hear con- 
fessions of such sinners. Mr. Guite, a Lib- 
eral candidate in Quebec, recently was 
asked by one of the bishops to sign a pledge 
to vote in the House against any settlement 
of the school question not approved by the 
bishops; and he was threatened with the 
opposition of the church to his election if 
he refused the pledge. He did refuse, de- 
elaring that ‘‘neither before God nor my 
conscience can I renounce the liberty of ex- 
ercising my franchise to the best of my 
judgment.’’ It is probable that the papal 
ablegate will restrain the bishops from 
pushing to the extreme their efforts to con- 
trol in their interests the votes of Catholics. 
But it is not likely that the people who 
have been roused to realize the rule of the 
clergy in political affairs will tolerate it in 
the future as they have in the past. Popu- 
lar government is impossible when priests 
are permitted to control votes by threats of 
temporal or spiritual penalties on those 
who believe in their power. 
Miserable Cuba 

The struggle in Cuba drags itself wearily 
along, little occurring of special significance 
but the steady tendency being towards the 
final defeat of Spain. Yet this will be ac- 
complished not by actual fighting but by 
the exhaustion of her powers. Consul- 
General Lee still represents us in Havana 
and the relations of the United States with 
Spain are somewhat more easy. The Mc- 
Kinley administration is continuing the 
general policy of its predecessor, and Spain 
has conceded the release of several more 
alleged Americans from her prisons Not 
unnaturally President McKinley fisds it 
hard to induce any man of the requisite 
caliber to succeed Consul. General Lee. 
The European Deadlock 

Conflicting reports render it hard to de- 
termine the state of the Greco Turkish 
difficulty, but, if the war spirit be not actu- 
ally abating in Greece, it certainly is some- 
what less demonstrative. The comparative 
tranquillity of the European stock markets, 
which are most sensitive indicators of im- 
pending political disturhances, points to a 
general conviction that war somehow will 
be avoided. Some believe that Greece has 
one or more secret allies, probably Russia, 
at least, and has been put forward deliber- 
ately in order to create conditioys likely to 
hasten the downfall of the sultan yet with- 
out compelling any leading Power to form- 
ally break its treaties with Turkey. But it 
is by no means certain that Greece has any 
ally, and that she has acted independently 
is perhaps to be inferred from her modifica- 
tion last week of her demands. She now 
seems to insist only that the Cretans be al- 
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lowed to vote for themselves whether to re- 
main under the rule of the sultan, to be an- 
nexed to Greece, or to have a government 
of their own under the joint control of the 
great Powers. 

That no outbreak has occurred on the 
Macedonian frontier doubtless is due largely 
to the great numerical inferiority of the 
Greek forces, but also to the strong pres- 
sure of the other Powere, who fear a gen- 
eral conflict which might change the map 
of Europe radically. On the whole, war 
seems less probable with each passing day, 
although a stray spark may kindle it at any 
moment. The popular sympathy of west- 
ern Europe continues chiefly with Greece, 
but, eepecially in England, it is more out- 
spoken than influential and is not yet able 
to dictate governmental action. An enor- 
mous mass meeting was held last Sunday 
in London to indorse the Greeks, but such 
demonstrations make little impression upon 
Lord Salisbury. England, France and 
Italy are much inclined to adopt a common 
policy but are hindered by the reluctance 
of France to risk alienating Russia, and of 
Italy to hazard her place in the Triple Alli- 
ance which binds her to Germany and Aus- 
tria. As we go to press it looks as if the 
great Powers—or some one, perhaps Italy, 
representing all—are about to take charge 
of Cretan matters by force, yet that Greece 
hardly will execute her threat of retaliating 
by declaring war upon Turkey. 


The Austrian Elections 

Some special features of interest were in- 
volved in the Austrian parliamentary elec- 
tions just held. For the frst time more 
than seventy deputies were chosen by what 
was substantially universal suffrage in their 
districts, the new regulations not being yet 
in universal operation. Moreover, the So- 
cialists received a severe defeat at the hands 
of the Clericals and Conservatives. The 
victors are reactionary and would be glad 
to repeal the new education laws, so as to 
throw all instruction back into the hands of 
the Romish Church, But they are unlikely 
to accomplish this result, especially as the 
emperor, a!'though a devout Roman Catho- 
lic, has proved himself a progressive mon- 
arch and favorable to wise reforms. And 
they can be depended upon to uphold good 
order and obedience to law, which their 
Socialist countrymen too often are ready to 
disregard. : 

NOTES 

Both the Congregational and the Methodist 
ministers of New York and vicinity passed 
resolutions at their meeting, last Monday, 
touching the police department, and urging 
the mayor to remove Messrs. Parker and 
Grant, the obstreperous members of the Po- 
lice Commission. To this same action his 
Honor had already been urged in an open 
letter from Seth Low. There was also a de- 
cided protest on the part of the ministers 
against the movement engineered by Mr. 
Platt to supersede the present Board of Po- 
lice Commissioners by a State commission. 
The situation in New York city is more tense 
than at any time since the present Police 
Board went into office, but it is encouraging 
that,the righteous element in the city is mak- 
ing itself felt so decidedly. 





A somewhat noted champion of temperance 
and other reforms says the feeling is burned 
into his soul that the best work of the numer- 
ous reform societies is to arouse the church 
to take up reforms. Wedon’t doubtit. That 
is the only work which many of these organ- 
izations think worth doing. If more of them 
were really doing the work which they are 
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trying to scold the churches iato doing, per- 
haps the churches would join them more 
heartily. 


IN BRIEF 
Systematic giving is a great improvement 
on spasmodic giving. But it soon fails with- 
out constant nurture of a mighty motive. 
Systematic giving requires systematic im- 
pulses, 








Proposals are often addressed to us, as min- 
isters, to buy stock in mining, land and other 
companies certain to pay abnormally large 
dividends in the near future. Are they sent 
because ministers are supposed to have a 
plethora of money or a minimum of brains? 





A London judge has decided that money 
put into the contribution box by mistake can- 


not be recovered, the custodians having no | 


right to return it, because it has become ‘an 
accepted offering to the Lord.’’ Only a wise 
judge could be certain that the gift is accepted. 





A news dispatch of March 15 announces, 
just as we go to press, that Rev. George H. 
Wells, D. D., formerly of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, was killed by a railroad train at 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Dr. Wells was about to 
enter a sanitarium to be treated for nervous 
prostration. 





There is no longer need to cite ludicrous 
examples of answers to Bible questions by 
Sunday school children to illustrate the de- 
plorable popular ignorance of the Bible. The 
daily papers furnish abundant illustrations in 
their editorial and news columns in their ef- 
forts to show the opposing views of ministers 
about the Bible. 





Swami Vivekananda, says the Jndian Mir- 
ror of Calcutta, visited most of the principal 
eities of the United States during his stay in 
America in 1893, and wherever he went he 
made fresh converts to Hinduism. This 
statement is as true as many things which he 
claimed concerning himseif, as The Congrega- 
tionalist showed while he was here. 





It would save mapy men time and money if 
the Jaws of our country which directly affect 
the people were more extensively taught in 
our public schools. For example, many thou- 
sands who are struggling for oftices for which 
they are ineligible would have saved time 
and money and avoided bitter disappoint- 
ment if they had understood the civil service 
laws. 





Even Professor Grosvenor of Amherst, who 
wrots the interesting, though somewhat 
highly colored, volumes on Cons‘antinople, 
and who has at timss defended the sultan, 
says bis sympathies in the present struggle 
are with the Cretans. Mussulman oppression 
on the island must be terribly severe to draw 
forth this much of a concession from the Am- 
herst professor. 





Congregational stock is to be finely repre- 
sented in the forthcoming Yale-Harvard de- 
bate at Cambridge. One of the three Yale 
principals is Charles Upson Clark, a son of 
Kate Upson Clark of Brooklyn, so well known 
to many of our readers, and another is Mr. 
C. S. Macfarland of the divinity school, a fre- 
quent contributor to our columns and our rep- 
resentative at Yale. One of the alternates 
is Edward 8S. Hume of missionary parentage. 





President McClelland of Pacific Univer- 
sity, Forest Grove, Ore., was made happy, 
March 6, by a gift of $10,000 from Hon. H. W. 
Corbett of Portland, for the University en- 
dowment fund. Governor Lord had the same 
day appointed Mr. Corbett as United States 
Senator. President McClelland will return 
to the East soon to continue his canvass for 
the last $15,000 of the $100,000 which he is 
raising to secure the $50,000 promised condi- 
tionally by Dr. Pearsons. 
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The colony of Waldenses, which settled in 
North Carolina some three or four years ago, 
has steadily prospered. Its prospects are so 
good that 10,000 acres have just been added to 
its domain across the line in Tennessee, and 
about a thousand more of this interesting 
people will this spring come from their Al- 
pine homes and settle on this tract. They are 
law-abiding and industrious, and purpose to 
become American citizens. This is the sort 
of immigration to be heartily encouraged. 





Brooklyn has a rarity in a policeman and 
evangelist conbined. For nine years he has 
filled both these positions, working twelve 
hours daily on the force, and as many of the 
other twelve as his strength will allow he 
gives to preaching, Bible reading, caring for 
the sick and poor and helping the unfortu- 
nate. The police authorities give him the 
fullest commendation as an exceptionally 
faithful, conscientious and efficient officer. 
That’s the kind of religion that commands the 
world’s respect. 





During the last six years the theological 
students in German universities have de- 
creased from 4,527 to 2,956. The causes seem 
to be a weakening of faith through extreme 
liberalism, the overcrowding of the ministry 
and the very small salaries paid to pastors. 
In Prussia a minister at the beginning re- 
ceives $450, and cannot expect at any time to 
receive more than $900. It is significant that 
the only two universities which report in- 
creased attendance of theological students are 
Greifswald and Erlangen, which are among 
the less famous, but which are most conserva- 
tive. 





Some persons are disposed to question our 
statement, made two weeks ago, that the net 
gain of 594 Congregational churches in Massa- 
chusetts last year was only six members. 
Here are the figures, and each one may calcu- 
late for himself: 


Total membership Jan. 1, 1896...........ccceeeeeeees 110,179 
Total menbership Jan. 1, 1897.......ccccscccccsceces 110,185 


It should be said, however, that if the num- 
ber of removals (5,312) during 1896 were sub- 
tracted from the number of additions (6 413) 
the gratifying gain of 1,101 members would 
be shown. The difference in the two exhibits 
arises from inaccuracies and oversights in the 


reports sent to Secretary Hazen. ‘ 





Professor Drummond had the rare faculty 
of stating a truth in a striking phrase. He 
possessed the same gift which Ian Maclaren 
has of choosing felicitous titles for his books. 
He was also wonderfully skillful in grasping 
the central ideas of another man’s writings. 
He once tol i a company of young men what 
books had done the most for him. Ruskin, 
he said, taught bim to see; George Eliot, the 
power of character and the doctrine of influ- 
ence; the Unitarian, Dr. Channing, taught 
him to believe in God; Frederic Robertson’s 
sermons revealed to him the humanity of 
Christ; and it was through reading the life of 
the famous Brighton divine that Drummond 
learned the great lesson of tolerance. 





Providence sometimes decrees that a chance 
meeting with a stranger shall be the cccasion 
of much good to a man, if he will but profit 
by the occasion. Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell, emi- 
nent both as a physician and man of letters, 
was traveling in England not long sioce. He 
there fell into conversation with a stranger 
who proved to be a man of great intelli- 
gence and culture. They discussed recent 
novels, each speaking with much freedom. Dr. 
Mitchell expressed his opinion of Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess, some parts of which he thought 
were very melodramatic, especial emphasis 
being laid on the first part of the compound 
word. ‘In fact,” he said, “‘they are so 
mellow that they approach the stage of 
rotrenness.” As they were parting the stranger 
said, ‘‘ You may be interested in knowing 
that my name is Thomas Hardy.” 
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BY B. W. WILLIAMS 


I can vouch for the statements made in 
this communication. The pastor referred 
to is living in this region and is a success- 
ful, active and beloved minister, though 
not now young. He received his first call 
from a feeble church, and began his labors 
in a hall. The salary was small. Con- 
nected with his congregation was a prom- 
inent and wealthy man of the village, who 
pledged himself to pay a quarter of the 
pastor’s salary and a quarter of the cost of 
a church building whenever the people 
thought they could erect one. 

Shortly after our young pastor had been 
installed he was introduced to this man, 
Captain Choat, who, while he made himself 
agreeable, insisted on one stipulation—that 
the pastor could preach as he pleased and 
set forth the claims of the gospel, including 
the necessity for repentance and salvation, 
in the plainest terms, ‘‘ but,” said he, ‘‘ you 
must never say One word to me about this, 
or speak to me upon the subject of personal 
religion—never.”’ 

Shortly after his first interview with the 
captain the young man entered his stady 
on a Tuesday morning, took his Bible and 
began searching for a text. Upon the first 
page on which his eye rested he distinctly 
saw the portrait of the captain. He was 
amazed and turned over leaf after leaf, and 
on every one the portrait appeared. In 
vain he sought for a text, and closed the 
book, saying to his wife, ‘‘I am going out 
to make some calls.’’ He did so, but the 
portrait was continually before him and 
wherever he called it stared him in the 
face. On Wednesday morning he entered 
his study, took his Bible again and searched 
diligently, but in vain, for a text. Every 
page was luminous with the captain’s por- 
trait. He closed the book in despair and 
decided to make a few more parish calls. 
From house to house he went, but was 
hauated at every step and in every house 
with the portrait. Thursday came with 
the same experience. [He was now alarmed, 
and his wife was more alarmed as they 
thought of the pulpit. Friday morning 
came, without his hav.ng made the slight- 
est progress in pulpit preparation, the por- 
trait still staring at him from every page 
of his Bible upon which his eye rested. 
He had no barrel of sermons from which he 
could select two for the coming Sabbath. 
In despair he started out again for pastoral 
calls. On he walked almost unconsciously, 
but never without the portrait before him. 
He neared the captain’s house. The door 
opened and the captain stood before him. 
Putting out both hands, he exclaimed, ‘I 
have been expecting you, and I knew you 
would come. Come in.’’ And with tears 
in his eyes he told his pastor that he felt he 
was a lost sinner. He pleaded for help that 
he might find salvation, and before they 
separated the captain had given his heart 
to the Saviour. No trouble now about prep- 
aration for the pulpit. The young pastor's 
heart was full. His Bible was no longer a 
sealed book and preaching was easy. He 
now knew that God had hedged up his way 
in sermon preparation and had plainly told 
him to go to the captain’s house and tell 
him the story of the cross. God went be- 
fore him. A revival followed. Let the 
youthful pastor learn a lesson from this 
brief history and be afraid of no one in 
the performance of duty. 
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Professor Henry Drummond 


Beyond the bare announcement of the 
fact of Professor Drummond’s death at 
Tunbridge Wells in the south of England, 
Thursday, March 11, the cable has, as yet, 
furnished no particulars and we are left to 
conjecture as to the special manner of his 
passing on. The latest reports by letter 
have been encouraging, and indeed the 
Scottish correspondent of The Congregation- 
alist, from whom a communication appears 
elsewhere in this issue, had spoken in this 
very letter of cheering news respecting the 
invalid. His prostration and the serious 
character of his malady might, however, 
have prepared us for the result, even though 
it comes now as a shock to many hearts on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Professor Drummond had been at Tun- 
bridge Wells for over a year, 
having previously sought, 
for fully as long a period, 
at health resorts in Great 
Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, restoration to health. 
He has made a brave fight 
for recovery and been aided 
in it by the skillful ministry 
of the best physicians and 
the unsparing devotion of 
his closest friends, whose 
presence and attention no 
doubt cheered him to the 
very end. His physical ail- 
ment, we understand, began 
in a form of rheumatism and 
the pain and weariness con- 
nected with it months ago 
whitened his hair and 
changed the outward aspect 
of the man, Yet his serene 


and sunny faith never fal- 1 oa Z J A; 


tered. Those who, having 
in mind the easy circum- 
stances surrounding his life 
up to that time, predicted 
that ‘*Drummond’s rose 
water Christianity’? would 
not be able to endure the 
test of month after month 
of intense pain, have not 
seen their prophecies veri- 
fied. The faith in God and 
love for Christ and men 
which, when possessing 
abounding health, he wit- 
nessed to in the palaces of the nobility, 
in assemblages of scientific men, in places 
to which the gay and fashionable resort, 
and in the slums of Edinburgh and Lon- 
don as well, shone forth brightly and con- 
stantly from his sickroom. 

But it is not the picture of the suffering, 
yet cheery, Drummond which we on this 
side of the water, at least, care to cherish 
most. We prefer to overlook, so far as we 
can, these later years of illness, and re- 
member him as he was on his last visit 
here four years ago. His springing step, 
his glowing eyes, his tall, agile figure, 
his abounding vitality, his overflowing kind- 
ness, his interest in all things human, his 
profound sympathy with various forms of 
aggressive and practical Christianity in this 
country—these unite to form the image of 
one who was to us in his personal presence 
such a constant inspiration. It seemed to 
us when he sailed home in the autumn 


Teacher, Author, Traveler, Christian 


of 1893 that he was just in the prime of his 
powers and that the next twenty years 
would witness the accomplishment of still 
larger work than could then be credited 
to him. But God ordered otherwise. 
Instead of being smitten down in a 
night, as was Phillips Brooks, whom he 
resembled in 80 many ways, Professor 
Drummond was called to what must have 
been the greatest trial that could be imposed 
upon his ardent spirit—months of inac- 
tivity and helplessness, Hard as they have 
been for him, they have endeared him all 
the more to those who loved him, and have 
rounded out and made symmetrical a 
character already noble. 

In reviewing his forty-six years on earth 
we think, naturally, first of the books 





he has written, which will carry his 
thought and spirit to the generations to 
come. His Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, published in 1883, first brought him 
into prominence. The essays embodied in 
it were substantially talks given to audi- 
ences at Glasgow, made up largely of work- 
ing men and of others who had difficulty in 
reconciling the discoveries of science with 
their traditional faith. The freshness and 
suggestiveness of the thought of the book 
and its charm of style gave it a speedy and 
wide popularity, and caused its translation 
into several other languages. Tropical Af- 
rica was the literary fruit of an extensive 
tour in the heart of the Dark Continent, in 
the course of which he made valuable addi- 
tions to the stock of scientific knowledge 
touching the geology and botany of Central 
Africa, The Ascent of Man, embodying 
the Lowell lectures delivered in Boston in 
1893, was his last, and perhaps his most 


finished, work of a scientific order, and 
being the production of a thoroughgoing 
evolutionist who at the same time held to 
the essentials of the Christian faith it re- 
ceived considerable criticism. 

Professor Drummond’s literary activity 
was not, however, confined to attempts to 
reconcile science and religion. His little 
books on practical religion have constituted 
a remarkable contribution to the distinct- 
iveiy Christian literature of this century. 
The Greatest Thing in the World, originally 
delivered as an address at Northfield, has 
been one of the most popular works of this 
generation, having attained a sale of over 
200,000. In the same class should be enu- 
merated similar pointed and helpful deliv- 
erances, each on some single vital principle 
of Christianity. Among 
them are Firs‘, particularly 
directed to members of Boys’ 
Brigades, Pax Vobiscum,The 
Changed Life, Baxter’s 
Second Innings, and The 
City without a Church. 

Bat Henry Drummond was 
a worker as well as a thinker 
and an author. He believed 
in doing the things the 
Master said. His first im- 
pulse to practical service of 
his fellowmen was due, we 
believe, to Mr. Moody’s 
stirring words when the 
evangelist, in his Edinburgh 
campaign twenty years ago, 
touched the heart of the 
young man, then a student 
at the university. He was 
drawn at once and heartily 
into evangelistic work, and 
was a great assistance to 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
in different parts of the king- 
dom, but it was in Edin. 
burgh in particular, and 
some years afterwards, be- 
ginning in 1884, that he 
exerted himself most con- 
tinuously and effectively. 
The “ Drummond meetings,”’ 
as they came to be called, 
represented evangelism of a 
new order, far from sen- 
sation and emotionalism, but 
widely influential in deepening the spir- 
itual life of the hundreds of students at the 
university and in sending them out to min- 
ister to the needy and fallen. 

When Professor Drummond came to this 
country in 1887 he visited nearly all our 
leading colleges in the East and started in 
many of them forward movements in Chris- 
tian work, initiating in particular the send- 
ing. of deputations of collegians to hold 
meetings in churches and missions, Dur- 
ing the four or five months in which he 
was in this country that year he was in 
great demand at popular gatherings like 
those at Chautauqua and Northfield. Many 
will recall the series of addresses at North- 
field, and particularly the Round Top gath- 
erings, when in the freedom that charac- 
terized that summer assemblage the listeners 
literally sat at the feet of the professor and 
questioned him regarding the deep things 
of the spiritual life. Mr. Moody at that 
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time did not share the distrust with which 
ultra conservative people were beginning to 
regard the author of Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World. 

Another form of practical endeavor which 
received its initial impulse largely through 
Professor Drummond was the Boys’ Brigade 
movement, and quite unlike it in character, 
but illustrating the range of Drummond’s 
intluence, was the series of drawing-room 
talks which Professor Drummond gave one 
season before the lords and ladies in the 
Duke of Westminster’s London house, his 
theme then being, as we recall it, The 
Program of Christianity. 

Professor Drummond's rich personality 
attracted men of all classes to him. His 
natural affiliations were with the upper 
classes, his father being a man of wealth 
and his uncle, Mr. Peter Drummond, being 
the originator of the well-known Sterling 
Tractenterprise. Henry Drummond's birth- 
place was in Sterling, close to the battle- 
field of Bannockburn. His educational op- 
portunities were the best which Scotland 
afforded and were supplemented by courses 
in Germany. He was always a great trav- 
eler and found in Africa, Australia, the 
islands of the Pacific and the Rocky Moun- 
tains much to repay his scientific curiosity. 
The chair in the Free Church College at 
Glasgow which gave him his title was that of 
natural science, which he has held since 1884, 

Though he never married he had a lovely 
home in one of the quiet streets in Glasgow. 
He entertained on a liberal scale and he was 
a welcome guest in scores of houses all over 
England and Scotland. His relations with 
the Earl of Aberdeen were especially inti- 
mate. But though he mingled freely with 
the aristocracy Professor Drummond was 
equally admired by humble people, and bis 
quiet and persevering ministrations to those 
in need and sorrow and poverty are not all 
recorded in human annals, College men 
and women took to him with that whole- 
souled devotion which marks enthusiastic 
youth, and he was always the life of the 
companies of which he was amember. He 
will be sorely missed by that remarkable 
group of Edinburgh graduates, the Gaiety 
Club, so called because when in the uni- 
versity they held evangelistic services in 
the Gaiety Theater in Edinburgh. To it be- 
longed such distinguished leaders as George 
Adam Smith, Robertson Nicoll, John Wat- 
son and James Stalker. They have been in 
the habit of meeting once a year, usually at 
some Highland resort, for conference and 
comradeship ever since they were at the 
university together. Last spring their ren- 
dezvous was around the sick man’s couch 
at Tunbridge Wells. 

Though a thorough believer in the mod- 
ern conceptions of the universe, the Bible 
and the religious life, Professor Drummond 
was never dogmatic in his liberalism, never 
polemical in his methods. He once gave a 
young man who sought from him a subject 
on which to write a paper the topic The 
Narrowness of Breadth. He wanted most 
of all to preserve the Christian faith, though 
fully aware that it must reshape itself in 
new forms as the centuries come and go. 
Considering the freedom with which he 
spoke, it is almost strange that he was never 
brought to rein until two years ago. His 
wonderful personal popularity explained 
the holding back of conservative opposition. 
But it at last broke upon him in May, 1895, 
at the Assembly of the Free Church, where, 
however, he was triumphantly vindicated 
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by a vote of 274 to 151. Principal Rainy 
and Dr. Stalker spoke in his favor and the 
latter’s splendid plea in behalf of his friend 
deserves to rank with the great speeches 
which have helped to make ecclesiastical 
history. ‘It is one thing’’ he said ‘ not to 
accept a certain view and quite another to 
declare it intolerable, It may be thought 
that I am prejudiced in Professor Drum: 
mond’s favor. I am prejudiced by his 
prayers, by his Christlike character, by his 
unselfish and holy life. He has done a 
work for Christ and for thfs country, which 
no other man could have done,” 

It bas been given to but few men of his 
generation to touch and uplift life for mul- 
titudes of people as Henry Drummond’s 
words and personal influence have done. 
Beside that great fact how comparatively 
trifling seem his deviations from accredited 
theological standards, or even occasional 
slips in scientific statements, if perchance 
he made them, At the close of a fair May 
Sunday in 1893 he stood the center of a 
parlor group in a New England college 
town. He had been addressing two great 
audiences of students and meeting face to 
face for personal conference perplexed 
minds, imparting to each the inspiration 
and guidance which he or she needed, 
He straightened himself up of a sudden 
and with kindling eye said: ‘‘ Was it only 
last night that we left Boston? It seems a 
week. Ah! that is the way in which we 
may expand life.’’ To many souls in Great 
Britain and America has come this expan- 
sion of life as they have learned to look 
upon it through Henry Drummond’s eyes. 
And enriched and fortified by this concep- 
tion they can endure more bravely their 
loneliness and sorrow now that he has 


passed beyond their sight. He A B. 
DEAOON DUDLEY’S SUNDAYS IN 
BOSTON 


Vi. 
BY ALDEN ENDECOTT 


‘“What have you decided on for tomor- 
row?’ asked Mrs, Dudley, as the deacon 
glanced up from the Saturday morning pa- 
per. ‘‘ Haven’t we nearly gone the rounds? 
I’m beginning to pine for a little old-fash- 
ioned religion such as they give us at Peace- 
ville. We've done the Christian Science 
and the Higher Life and the Quakers and 
those high up Episcopalians and the Pleas- 
ant Sunday Afternoon, and last Sunday you 
traipsed off by yourself in the wet to those 
agitating labor fellows, and what more do 
you want? There must be an end to these 
religious curiosities, even in Boston.” 

“Tf you think we are anywhere near 
through,” replied the deacon, “just take a 
look at this column of announcements, 
I’ve been studying them faithfully for the 
last two months and every Saturday [ dis- 
cover something new. There’s a plenty of 
astonishing subjects advertised under the 
heading Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, 
and so on, but when I get down to the divi- 
sions headed Spiritualistic, Undenomina- 
tional and Miscellaneous I see what a lot of 
ground we've got to get over if we are going 
to get back home in season for the spring 
house cleaning. It looks to me as if we 
better plan to take in two at least tomorrow. 
How would you like to begin with the 
Christadelphians?”’ 

Hannah shook her head doubtfully. She 
had a vague feeling that a sect with such a 
long and unfamiliar name might be a dis- 
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tant relative of the Semi-Pelagians, whom 
she had been brought up to distrust. 

‘Well, then,’’ continued her husband, 
‘how will this do? ‘Dr. Clara Elizabeth 
Choate will speak on the Health-giving 
Mission of Christ and the Science of Cross 
Bearing.’ ”’ 

Hannah, who still cherished antiquated 
notions respecting the sphere and the career 
of woman, remained apathetic, 

The deacon tried once more, ‘ Arcade 
Hall, Rev. Herbert N. Casson on The Living 
Issues of the Day.” 

‘There it is again,’”’ said Hannab, some- 
what snappishly, ‘these Boston preachers 
when they are hard up for a subject seem 
to grasp at ‘living issues’ and ‘ grave prob- 
lems.’ I guess I’ve had my fill of Cuba and 
Strikes and Lessons from the Election, I’d 
like to hear a course of sermons for a 
change on Sin and Salvation.”’ 

‘*Well, my dear,’”’ remonstrated the dea- 
con, mildly, ‘‘ you seem pretty hard to suit 
this week, I'll give you just one more 
chance and if that doesn’t please you I'll go 
off by myself as I did last Sunday. Now 
listen to this: ‘ Another glorious day tomor- 
row. The pastor will preach at 10.30 A. m. 
and at 7.30Pr.mM. The classic and vested 
choir will sing antiphonally and the vested 
choir processionally and recessionally. This 
feature gives fresh lifeand movement to the 
services already very lively and interesting. 
In the Forum for Good Citizenship at 2.30 
p, M., there will be splendid patriotic sing- 
ing and decoration and a great, good time is 
expected, All these services will be at- 
tended with such superb singing as is sel- 
dom heard. Bring Sacred Songs No. 1 and 
swell the great sea of praise,’”’ 

‘* Where do they let off all those sky-rock- 
ets?” inquired Hannah, critically. 

‘*At the People’s Temple on Columbus 
Avenue, and the pastor’s name is James 
Boyd Brady, Ph. D., D. D.”’ 

“Well, I’ve heard the Tech boys who 
take their meals here talk about ‘ Brady’s,’ 
but I always supposed by the way they 
talked that it was something like the Zoo 
or that place they call Keith’s, but I’m with 
you, Jacob, if you want to go there in the 
afternoon. Let’s keep the Fourth Command- 
ment in the forenoon.”’ 

‘But if we do that,’’ said the deacon, 
‘*we ought to cover something else, too, in 
the same afternoon and I’ve heard so much 
about the Music Hall meetings that perhaps 
we can go there too for a little while,”’ 

‘*Anything in the paper about them?”’ 
asked Mrs. Dudley. 

*O, just a modest little reference,’’ 
answered her husband, with a note of sar- 
casm foreign to his usual manner, as he be- 
gan to read: 

PATRIOTIC LECTURES by distinguished 
men in Music Hall—Every Sunday; tremen- 
dous crowds of resolute men and royal women 
are seen going to Music Hall; tomorrow, at 
2.30 ep. M., Dr. Fulton will speak upon “ Me- 
Kinley’s Recognition of Rome—the Search- 
light of the Republic’s Future.”” Don’t fail to 
hear the doctor on this occasion. It goes with- 
out saying that he has the true prophetic vis- 
ion and tha courage of an Elijah. 

‘* Well, if we can hear Dr. Gordon or Dr. 
Barton in the morning, or some other good 
orthodox preacher, I guess we can stand two 
miscellaneous things in the afternoon,”’ said 
Mrs. Dudley. And the worthy pair, having 
spent a considerable portion of an hour in 
deciding upon their Sabbath movements, 
put on their outer garments and went down 
to see as much of the débris connected with 
the subway explosion as could be observed 
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from the safe distance of the Public Gar- 
dens, 

That night Mrs. Dudley dreamed of two 
vested choirs marching in opposite direc- 
tions and colliding with each other, while 
James Boyd Brady, Ph. D., D. D., hurled 
antiphonal adjectives right and left regard- 
less of their white raiment. The dream 
whetted her appetite for the expedition to 
Columbus Avenue; and at the proper time 
the Dudleys might have been seen bearing 
down upon the edifice which stands oppo- 
site the Youth’s Companion building, and 
which looks like a cross between a mosque 
and a hotel. The first thing they saw was 
a sign extending over the sidewalk saying, 
‘* People’s Temple.” 

‘Precisely like a theatre,’ murmured 
Hannab, 

‘‘ What’s the odds,” said Jacob, who by 
this time had become tolerant as a Chicago 
parliament of religions, ‘so long as it draws 
people in?”’ 

‘‘Humph!” said the still conservative 
Hannah, ‘‘ depends altogether on what it 
draws them to, But here are some more 
placards.”’ 

Upon a long billboard was set forth in 
large letters the various attractions of the 
week. The vested choir, alluded to in the 
newspaper notice, was still further exploited 
‘‘as forming a uniformed ring of song 
around the heart of the congregation.’ 
Hannah recalled her dream, and grew un- 
easy lest she and Jacob should somehow 
or other get mixed up inthe mélée and 
possibly be hit by a stray adjective. They 
read on: 

Tuesday evening eight live classes. 

Friday evening a soul-saving prayer meet- 
mall the above services are the best beneath 
the stars. If you want the best blessings 
come. 

Soin the Dudleys went, and found them- 
selves in one of the largest and best audi- 
toriums in the city of Boston—its seats ar- 
ranged in a semi-circular fashion and the 
large, overhanging galleries so constructed 
that not a seat of the more than 2,000 
in the house could be considered as un 
desirable. Two big flags waved on each 
side of the platform and a map had acon 
spicuous place, on which, by the aid of dif- 
ferent colors, the condition of the heathen 
and the Christian world was vividly, almost 
luridly, depicted. In its startling blotches 
of color it reminded the deacon of a chart 
of the interior of the human system which 
he had once seen in a medical school. There 
might have been four or five hundred people 
scattered about. Some of the young men 
had probably drifted down from Columbus 
Avenue boarding houses, and there were a 
few individuals of both sexes who seemed 
to belong to that forlorn and homeless con- 
tingent to whom Sunday afternoon in Bos- 
ton is about the loneliest season in their 
lonely week. Inthe center of the platform 
was James Boyd Brady, Ph. D., D. D., a 
large, well-formed, good-looking man. Be- 
side him sat the special speaker of the after- 
noon and near them a quartet, which now 
and then furnished excellent music. 

The Dudleys inferred from the leaflet 
which the ushers placed in their Lands that 
this Sunday afternoon People’s Forum was 
designed to furnish a platform for the dis- 
cussion of questions of the day or, to quote 
the circular, ‘‘ It is proposed to make this 
forum the head center of light, from the view 
point of the Christ for Boston and vicinity, 
on all the leading questions of the day.”’ 
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On that afternoon James Boyd Brady 
seemed especially anxious to impress upon 
the people present the fact that to maintain 
such a noble institution in the heart of Bos- 
ton cost money, that such princely talent as 
was brought into requisition there every 
Sunday afternoon was not in the talent 
business out of motives of pure philan- 
thropy, and that to secure in the future the 
‘‘greatest orators and the most splendid 
musical geniuses’’ would require more gen- 
erous gifts than the patrons of the forum 
had thus far seen fit to favorit with. He 
urged them to sign the pledge coupons at- 
tached to the circular, among other advan- 
tages of which was the reservation of seats 
for the signer and his friends. This argu- 
ment would have been somewhat more ef- 
fective if the ushers could have managed to 
cover the 1,200 or more empty seats visible 
on all sides, but nevertheless James Boyd 
Brady kept on cheerfully urging the people 
to sign. 

When the contribution boxes went around, 
Deacon Dudley saw just two pencils in mo- 
tion. The rest of the audience had evi- 
dently left their pencils at home. After 
the boxes had gone the rounds, Deacon 
Dadley stole out to the group of ushers 
gathered to inspect their various harvests. 
There was a tolerably good crop of pennies, 
but the cankerworm or some other pest 
seemed to have decimated the dimes and 
the quarters. The ushers were evidently 
not impressed with the benevolent impulses 
of the congregation, and the deacon over- 
heard one say to another, ‘*‘ There's a mil- 
lionaire sitting over there who didn’t put in 
a cent,’’ : 

‘*A millionaire,’ exclaimed the other, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘show him to me,’’ The two tip 
toed off to the other side of the church and 
the deacon followed them. 

‘*' There he is,” whispered usher number 
one, impressively, to usher number two, 
pointing to a respectable looking man, who 
exhibited, however, no outward signs of 
plutocracy. The deacon wondered, as he 
resumed his place by Hannah’s side, if the 
ushers kept a Bradstreet handy in order to 
ascertain the exact financial status of the 
portly gentlemen who now and then hon- 
ored the temple with a visit. The deacon 
mentally congratulated himself that he 
would never be taken for a Rockefeller 
and thus be embarrassed in his Sunday 
peregrinations. 

The address that afternoon was by Dr. 
Daniel Dorchester on The Relation of the 
Epworth League to Christian Endeavor. 
The Dudleys, who had read bis book on A 
Century of Religious Progress, and who 
knew his high standing in the Methodist 
church, as well as in other denominations, 
did not need James Boyd Brady’s fulsome 
introduction in order to acquaint them. 
selves with the speaker of the afternoon. 
He began upon what promised to be a 
scholarly and instructive review of the 
Wesleys and of the movements which they 
set on foot, but the deacon and his wife, 
having in mind their other engagement, 
and knowing that good Dr. Dorchester 
could be trusted to do the right and able 
thing, slipped out in the course of ten min- 
utes—a thing which they had done only 
once or twice before in all their attendance 
upon. religious meetings. The deacon, 
when they were once outside, said that he 
felt a little sheepish about it, but Hannah 
tried to reassure him by calling attention to 
the fact that the quartet had vanished at a 
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side door a little while before, and that a 
good many persons, inferring that there 
was to be no more special music, had fol- 
lowed suit. 

‘* Now for Music Hall,” said the deacon, 
as they boarded a car. The service was 
well under way when they arrived, and the 
Dudleys found themselves facing an audi- 
ence of perhaps 2,500 people. There hap- 
pened to be just one vacant chair, into 
which Mrs. Dudley sank, but her husband 
had to stand for the rest of the service. 
The platform, too, was full of people, and 
every eye there and in the body of the 
house was fixed upon Justin D. Fulton, 
who was in the midst of a fiery, impas 
sioned onslaught upon Roman Catholicism. 
His tall form and his white hair and beard 
made him not uncomely to look upon, and 
there was no denying that he possessed 
many of the gifts of an orator. Consumed 
with one conviction, he was exerting all 
his energies to imparting it to his audi- 
tors, most of whom ‘probably had it in quite 
as virulent a form as he. The ostensible 
purpose of the address was to denounce 
President McKinley for appointing Judge 
McKenna, a Roman Catholic, to the attor- 
ney generalship. This was all the worse 
because, during the campaign, General Mc- 
Kinley had given the A. P.. A. reason to be- 
lieve that he was in sympathy with it, and 
thereby he gained his election. ‘‘Some- 
body,’’ said Dr. Fulton, ‘‘ought to go to 
Washington, look McKinley square in the 
eye and tell him the truth.” 

But this was not the entire burden of the 
address. There was an occasional allusion 
to the ‘man of sin,” to the ‘' mother of 
harlots,’’ to the “ blasphemous prerogatives 
of the hierachy.’’ The Protestants of Bos- 
ton were blamed because they let the Stand. 
ard die. Moody was scored because out of 
the desire to get money for his schools he 
kept silent on this great question. It was 
almost pathetic to hear Dr. Fulton recount 
his own devotion to this cause, which led 
him on a certain day iu 1887 at two o’clock 
in the morning to renounce his four thou- 
sand dollar pastorate and give himself to 
hie present mission. It meant a tremendous 
sacrifice financially, and he had a few of 
his books left which anybody could pur- 
chase after the service was over. 

The interesting thing about the audience 
to Deacon Dadley, who by this time had be- 
come an expert student of audiences, was 
the avidity with which all the statements 
were swallowed. Hardly any eyebrow 
moved, for instance, when Dr. Fulton de- 
clared that there were 800,000 Roman Cath- 
olics in Boston on the road to destruction, 
and when at the close he read a letter to 
the President demanding the removal of 
Mr. McKenna the only person who kept 
her seat was his own Hannah. 

As they moved out with the motley 
throng which composes this assembly, and 
which for a number of years has been 
maintaining these Sunday afternoon anti- 
Catholic meetings, the deacon said, ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you stand up with the rest?”’ 

‘*Well, Jacob, I’m a simple soul and 
don’t know much about all these matters, 
but I’m certain that our hired girl Bridget, 
who nursed me so faithfully when I had the 
pneumonia, isn’t on the road to destruction. 
She’s as good a Christian as I am,”’ 

‘*For my part,’’ rejoined the deacon, ‘‘if 
I’d got to choose every Sunday afternoon 
I’d take James Boyd Brady, Ph. D., D.D., 
adjectives and all.’’ 
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Turkey and Turkish Problems‘ 


By Rev. Edwin Hallock Byington, Brooklyn 


Part of my boyhood was spent in Turkey, 
and I was in Constantinople during the entire 
Russo-Turkish war. As the Turkish soldiers 
were driven from the Balkans toward that 
city fear was in every Christian household. 
We expected that, when the Turks were 
driven from their final stand behind the forti- 
fieations, which lay a few miles from Con- 
stantinople, they would break ranks, rush for 
the Bosporus and eagerly seek refuge on the 
Asiatic side. We knew that they would use 
this as a golden opportunity to avenge them- 
selves on the miserable giaours, as they con- 
temptuously call all Christians. The city 
would be fired, the Christian inhabitants 
butchered and plunder sought that their flight 
might not be empty-handed. 

An American man-of-war was in the harbor, 
and planned that all Americans in Bebek and 
Hissar should fly to Robert College, where 
floated the stars and stripes and whither the 
Vandalia was to send a force of marines for 
our protection. All in Scutari (the Asiatic 
suburb of Constantinople, near the entrance 
to the Bosporus) were to seek and secure 
similar safety in the American college for 
girls situated in that locality, and those living 
in the city proper were to make their way to 
the Vandalia, which lay not far from the 
Golden Horn. 

As far as I can remember each day father 
went to the Bible House in Stamboul and I 
to the college. Life went on as usual. But 
we expected that the emergency anticipated 
might at any moment become a terrible real- 
ity. However, it did not. England’s deter- 
mination that Russia should not enter Con- 
stantinople checked the advancing army 
within ten miles of the city. An armistice 
was proclaimed, pending negotiations. 

During this armistice a party of us visited 
the Russianarmy. We found them tall, broad 
shouldered, powerful looking fellows; well 
armed, having fine uniforms, comfortable 
tents, prancing horses—a boy’s ideal of sol- 
diers. Yet the effect on us was curious. You 
remember the woman who said that the more 
she saw of men the better she liked dogs. 
The more we saw of the Russians the more 
we admired the fighting qualities of the Turk- 
ish army. 

The Turkish soldiers we had seen drilling 
in the public gardens at Bebek had moved us 
to contempt—small of stature, round shoul- 
dered, shuffling along as they marched, often 
looking as spiritless and woe-begone as the 
dogs so plentiful in the streets of Constan- 
tinople. Of course the comparison between 
the two armies was unfair. We had seen the 
flower of the Russian army, the emperor’s 
Life Guards, and tbe Turkish soldiers were 
the last reserves—the young, the old, the dis- 
eased, the puny, all pressed into service to 
meet the emergency. 

Still we never had seen any Turkish soldiers 
whose appearance resembled in the slightest 
degree that of these magnificent looking Rus- 
sians. How could there be any conflict at all 
between two such forces? How dared the 
Turks stand a moment against the Russians? 
Yet we knew they had. The Russians had 
anticipated a triumphal march from the Dan- 
ube to Constantinople; the world expected it; 
any one looking at the two armies would 
have prophesied it without fear.. But it was 
not so, Russia’s advance was slow. Again 
and again her armies were checked. You re- 
member Plevna, before whose fortifications 
thousands of Russians fell? Whata struggle 
they bad to pass the Balkans. The opinion 
afterward sprang up among us that had the 
Turkish army been properly officered the 
Russians never would have crossed the Bal- 
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kans. It was said that sometimes, when the 
ofticers ordered a retreat and fled themselves, 
the soldiers kept on fighting, even victori- 
ously. The stubborn resistance of the Turks 
was the more remarkable because they were 
fighting in what was practically a foreign 
country. They were in Bulgaria, a province 
of theirs, but the Bulgarians hated them and 
joyously welcomed and aided the Russians as 
their deliverers. So we wondered why these 
splendid Russian soldiers had such difficulty 
in thrashing these miserable little runts who 
marched under the star and crescent. What 
was the secret of their brave battling? The 
answer is fanaticism. 

Christian countries know practically noth- 
ing of fanaticism. Itis zeal without knowl- 
edge, which Christianity forbids. Fanaticism 
dethrones reason, imprisons judgment, ban- 
ishes fear, silences mercy. For its war horse 
fanaticism chooses the whirlwind, it throws 
away bit and bridle, it sharpens the spurs, 
and rushes on with its destructive fury alike 
against an army with banners and the sbrink- 
ing, unarmed village peasants. I myself 
have heard in the weird chant of the howling 
dervishes the slumber song of fanaticism, but 
the Russians heard its battle cry, as did Chris- 
tian armies centuries ago. Where fanaticism 
has appeared in Christianity it has been a par- 
asitic growth, but it is the flower and first 
fruits of Mohammedanism. Fanaticism is 
self-forgetful—perfectly so—but it is the self- 
forgetfulness of the madman. The Turks are 
fanatics and therefore fighters. Give them 
equal equipments, training and opportunity 
and I believe tbhat.a thousand Moslems will 
corquer a thousand Christians every time, 
and, all other things being equal, I think the 
chances would be that a thousand Moslems 
would put to flight 2,000 Christians. 

The explanation is plain. The Turk fights 
like a@ maniac. We all know that if a man 
becomes violently insane it requires three or 
four men to hold him. It is not moral cour- 
age, it is not physical courage, it is madness. 
So is the Moslem with his unsheathed sword, 
knowing neither mercy nor [ear. P 

It is this element of fanaticism which makes 
the Turkish question so difficult. It became 
visible in the Russo-Turkish war and in 
the Armenian massacres, but today, though 
less conspicuous, it is equally present as an 
energetic force and as the supreme factor in 
the problem. Close the escape valve and the 
rushing, roaring steam ceases to startle, but 
the pressure within the boiler is still tre- 
mendous; the fire is not out; something may 
happen at any time. Fanaticism is an un- 
familiar element to the European statesman. 
It upsets all his calculations. It is a fourth 
dimension in space, and logic dces not hold; 
cause and effect cannot be relied upon. 
Causes which would produce a given effect 
on a Christian sovereign may produce the 
opposite on the sultan. Motives influencing 
other nations are nothing to the Turk. 

We all have been stirred, and justly, by the 
outrageous treatment the Armenians have 
suffered at the hands of the Turks. There is 
acry, Why does not England act? Why does 
not some Christian nation rush to the rescue? 
Suppose England should send her warships 
through the Dardanelles to Constantinople. 
Let her take possession of that city. Would 
the problem be solved? Not in the slightest 
degree. 

What would happen? Remember that Con- 
stantinople is not the heart of the Moslem 
power. It is on the extreme northwestern 
rim. It is the strategic point of eastern Eu- 
rope, but is is not the strategic point of Asia. 
Armenia is many miles away. Lot the sultan 
fly from Constantinople, where would he fly? 
Probably to Armenia. Armenia would be 





shut off from Europe. And it would take 
Europe a long, long time to corquer the sul- 
tan there—a task more difficult than Spain’s 
in Cuba, than Russia’s was in Bulgaria. The 
country is mountainous and inaccessible; the 
Moslems form a large portion of the popula- 
tion and are the only armed inhabitants. 
The Asiatics who fought for a bit of Europe 
would be terrible foes in fighting for their 
homes. Drive the sultan ont of Constanti- 
nople, and the horror goes from the European 
Bosporus only to brood more fearfully over 
Armenia. 

What if England, determined to accomplish 
her aim, press on to Armenia? Retreating 
armies Burn food, cattle, buildings, that their 
pursuers may find no spoil for sustenance or 
triumph. What are the Armenians to the Turks 
but dogs, and gladly would they see to it that 
the European armies rushing to the rescue of 
the Armenian Christians should find nothing 
but dead bodies. The mountain Kurd, gloating 
over the piles of slain, might exultantly chant, 
‘With the sultan at Constantinople I slew 
my thousands; with the queen of England at 
Constantinople I have slain my ten thou- 
sands.” The seizure of Constantinople might 
be the signal for the extinction of the Ar- 
menians. I do not say this would be a cer- 
tain outcome, not a probable outcome, but I 
do believe it is a possible outcome of the 
seizure of Constantinople by the Christian 
Powers. 

Then there is the possibility of a religious 
war. Peter the Hermit today would be an 
utter impossibility among the followers of 
Christ, perhaps an impossibility among the 
followers of Buddha or of Confucius, but he 
is entirely a possibility among the followers 
of Mohammed. The Mos'ems are scattered 
in Africa, in western Asia, in India, still, 
were a man of M:hammed’s ability or of 
Peter the Hermit’s zeal and persuasiveness to 
arise, the fanatical spirit might be aroused. 
Before Europe’s armies could be gathered 
millions might be slaughtered, lands devas- 
tated and the world undergo a shock, the ef- 
fect of which would be felt for centuries. 
There are reasons why such a war i4 not prob- 
able, but let the Moslems f-el that Christian 
armies are assailing them, and it might 
come. 

People often talk as though the Armenian 
question were a mere trifle; that England 
could settle it if she only would. I think she 
might try if she was sure she could. I feel 
toward the Armenian question as many felt 
toward slavery in this land fifty years ago. 
Awful, it ought not to «xtend, it ought to 
cease—but how? A million flags floating on 
Decoration Day tell a little, only a very little, 
of the story. If a Christian Protestant coun- 
try must needs so agonize to banish from its 
own hearthstone an accursed thing, it does 
not behoove us to wonder why England can- 
not in a day purify the robber’s den on the 
distant mountains. How shall the problem 
be solved? The Bulgarian problem was 
solved, but that was child’s play compared 
with the Armenian problem. Bulgaria is in 
Europe, Armenia is in Asia; Bulgaria is cir- 
cled by Christian countries, Armenia is sur- 
rounded mainly by Moslem nations. Bulgaria 
is inhabited almost exclusively by Christians; 
in Armenia the followers of Mohammed are 
nearly or altogether in the majority. Bulga- 
ria with clearly defined boundaries, Armenia 
with none such; Bulgaria is part of the great 
Slavic race, Armenia without brother or sister 
among the mations. Similarly the Cretan dif- 
ficulty, though somewhat perplexing, is very 
simple compared with the Armenian problem. 

Armenian national independency is an ut- 
ter impossibility. Pressed by surrounding 
Moslem peoples, with a great Moslem popula- 
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tion, the Armenians could not hold the reins 
of government very long. 

I think that the seizure of Constantinople 
would be no solution of the Armenian prob- 
lem whatsoever, and that England’s control 
in Armenia similar to that in India, or even 
in Egypt, would be unnatural, expensive, 
profitless and short lived. The laying of her 
hand on Egypt was natural because of its re- 
lation to her route to India. Her political 
control in India and her other provinces has 
followed naturally the activity of ber mer- 
chants and the enterprise of her colonists. 
Armenia is to her an out-of-the-way place, and 
when Britain assumes unnatural responsibili- 
ties she will fall to pieces. 

There are two solutions to the Armenian 
problem. The first is the seizure of Armenia 
by Russia. Thisis the most natural, the sim- 
plest. Russia already has some Armenian 
subjects, she has adjoining territory, she 
could seize it without driving the sultan from 
Constantinople, without precipitating the so- 
called Eastern question. Remember that the 
Eastern question and the Armenian question 
are two different problems. The Eastern 
question, a problem which has long perplexed 
Europe, is, Shall the sultan control Constan- 
tinople and the adjoining waterways? If 
not, who shall? The Armenia question, of 
more recent origin, is, Shall the Christian 
Armenians be pillaged, massacred, annihi- 
lated? They are very different. The former 
is political, the latter humanitarian. If Eng- 
land tries to solve the Armenian problem she 
must solve the Eastern problem on the way. 
But Russia can settle the Armenian problem 
without precipitating a settlement of the 
Eastern question. It must be remembered 
that Russia will settle it in her way. She 
will protect their lives but lessen their liber- 
ties. The civilization of Western Europe 
would be debarred, Protestantism would eome 
under the ban, missionary schools would be 
closed, missionary teachers and preachers 
probably would be banished. Russia has no 
use for the American Board nor any Yankee 
ideas. Spiritual Christianity and modern 
civilization would be farther from Armenia 
than they are today, but massacres would 
cease; that problem would be solved. 

The other solution of the Armenian problem 
is that now being followed by the European 
Powers—protests against the massacres, 
pressure to secure reforms. Certainly the re- 
sults have not been very satisfactory, but I 
doubt whether in the long run any other plan 
will bear more good fruit. Turkish promises 
in themselves are worth absolutely nothing. 
They must be followed up. If pacific pres- 
sure can terminate the massacres, secure 
some protection for the future and make pos- 
sible emigration, as much will be gained as I 
dare anticipate; for the present at least. 

Many complain that the pressure brought to 
bear on the sultan must be slight, or he would 
have yielded long ago. Such would be the 
legitimate inferences were the pressure on one 
side alone, but there is pressure on the other 
side, which few realize. We see Scylla and 
wonder why the mariner is not more fearful 
of the rocks, but there is a Charybdis on the 
other side which he equally fears and shuns. 
The Turks are not Arabs, they are not Orien- 
tals; they cdme from the Caucasus, they were 
invaders like the Huns; they conquered Tur- 
key, accepted the faith they found; masters 
they are, but converts and aliens. They still 
are proselytes under suspicion; they must 
show their faith by their works. Let them 
surrender to the Christians and millions of 
Moslems will account them cowards and 
traitors. Tho fanaticism which will rush to 
the sultan’s rescue in a stand against Europe 
would rage against him if he became sub- 
servient. Europe with her armies and fleets 
insists on one side, Asia with her fanatical 
hordes clamors on the other side. The sultan 
seeks to satisfy the one with Christian blood, 
and to calm the other with promises. His 


aim has been to let neither know what he is 
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doing for the other, that Europe should not 
believe in the Armenian massacres, that Asia 
should know nothing of treaties and promises. 

I call attention to this fact, not in extenua- 
tion of the merciless tryant, who values 
equally the parchment whereon his pen has 
written promises, and the book of blood his 
sword has written in Armenia, but simply to 
indicate why he is so stubbornly and surpris- 
ingly irresponsive to Europe’s demands. 

Nor do I say the Powers have been suffi- 
ciently insistent. I think they could have 
gone much farther without precipitating the 
catastrophe so much dreaded, but I speak 
thus because some fail to recognize the real 
situation. 


IN AND ABOUT OHIOAGO 


Western Interest in Mt. Holyoke 

Judging from the reports of sermons 
preached in behalf of the Higher Education 
of Women, with special reference to the work 
of Mary Lyon, the interest in the college of 
which she laid the foundations is not less in 
the West than in the East. Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Colorado, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
as well as Illinois and Michigan, joined with 
New England in commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of Miss Lyon’s birth. Drs. Good- 
win, Johnson and Hillis, and several others, 
represented the cause in Chicago. At Rock- 
ford Rev. W. W. Leete at the First Church 
preached a sermon which, besides its fitting 
allusions te Mt. Holyoke, referred especially 
to Rockford College, the students of which 
were in his audience. It is not surprising 
that Dr. Pearsons should be delighted over 
the success of his proposal that the birthday 
of the founder of Mt. Holyoke College be ob- 
served. Western graduates of the college have 
been made happy over Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
of $40,000 for a cottage, since it is an indica- 
tion that his generosity is not limited to the 
University of Chicago or even to his own 
denomination. It certainly has been a great 
year for institutions of learning, and if Beloit 
can obtain the $200,000 she nesds prior to 
Commencement in July the hearts of many 
will be made glad. 


The Ministers 

The last meeting was a field day rather than 
a day for set discussion. A good many of the 
brethren had the privilege of expressing their 
feelings in regard to the new Administration. 
Nearly all spoke hopefully, but all counseled 
patience rather than criticism. Some would 
like an immediate recognition of Cuba’s in- 
dependence, but the majority are in favor of 
leaving the matter with the authorities at 
Washington. Sympathies were expressed on 
all sides with Greece, and, as might be ex- 
pected, considerable bitterness of feeling was 
manifested toward the Powers, whose repre- 
sentatives refused to do anything to prevent 
the massacres in Armenia, but are now ready 
to crush Greece in her attempts to secure 
liberty for the oppressed Cretans. Rev. Mr. 
Marsh of Philippopolis laid emphasis on the 
fact that the western Powers do not care to 
have Russia obtain naval power in the Medi- 
terranean, or secure for herself the possession 
of Crete. It is possibly her desire to do this 
which adds complication to the present situ- 
ation. 


Novel Measures in the Present Campaign 

The women are making themselves a factor 
in the present contest for the mayorship of 
Chicago. Two or three weeks ago they sum- 
moned Postmaster Hessing, an independent 
candidate, into their presence and plied him 
with questions as to his policy provided he 
were to be elected. He did not hesitate to 
say that he would not attempt to enforce the 
Sunday laws. Nor would he promise to close 
the saloons on that day. In fact, he said that 
the extravagance of the women has caused 
more crimes than even the habit of intemper- 
ance. He can hardly expect women to ad- 
vocate his election with any great amount of 
enthusiasm. Last Monday Judge Sears was 
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subjected to a similar examination. He is‘an 
honest man, and refuses te promise any more 
than he believes he can accomplish. He de- 
clared it impossible to enforce Sunday laws, 
or to clean all the streets, or to do for the city 
all that ought to be done. He simply said 
that if elected he should do his best for the 
Sanitary, the financial and the moral welfare 
of the city. Mr. T. J. Morgan, the socialist, 
was also permitted to speak at this same 
meeting. He said that he was against ‘‘ good 
men” wherever found. They ‘‘make him 
tired.” They formerly put a collar around 
his father’s neck and held slaves, and de- 
fended their conduct from the Word of God. 
He was bitter against men like Pullman, Mar- 
shall, Field and Rockefeller. ‘ Property,” he 
affirmed, “should be made subservient to the 
interest of the whole commynity, and not be 
held for the benefit of any private individual, 
or group of individuals. We must abolish 
the exclusive limited right of property and 
invest the nation with it.’ 

To secure the social millennium it is neces- 
sary to put a Socialist into the mayor’s chair. 
This will abolish intemperance and every 
other evil from which society is now suffering. 
Mr. Morgan spoke at considerable length and 
with perfect freedom. The campaign bids 
fair to be exciting. Carter H. Harrison, Jr., 
as the nominee of the Democrats, or rather of 
ex- Governor Altgeld, will appeal to the friends 
of free silver, and will fight over again the 
issues of the national campaign. With such 
independent candidates in the field as Mr. 
Hessing and Mr. Harlan it will be somewhat 
difficult for Judge Sears to obtain the votes 
required for his election, but it looks at pres- 
ent as if, with the proper interest on the part 
of the Republicans, he might be successful. 
He is worthy of the support of the best peo- 
ple in the city. 


The University Congregational Church 

Last Sunday morning Rev. Dr. N. I. Rubin- 
kam celebrated the fourth anniversary of his 
pastorate. It has been successful and satis- 
factory. Hard times have delayed the com- 
pletion of the new house of worship, but it 
has at length been made ready for occupancy 
to the great joy of the people. During the 
Lenten season Dr. Rubinkam will speak Sun- 
day mornings on the family. Easter Sunday, 
April 18, will be observed as the spring com- 
munion. A number of our churches are hold- 
ing special services during Lent. 


The Light of Truth 

This was the subject of Col. Robert Inger- 
soll’s lecture Sunday night, to which a large 
audience gave eager hearing. Report says 
that he spoke with all his old-time brilliancy 
and effect. Claiming to speak in the interests 
of truth and to be friendly to it, he spent 
most of his hour in bringing accusations 
against the church—Catholic and Protestant. 
To such a lecture as this more than a thousand 
intelligent persons, many of them women, 
listened with every manifestation of approval. 
It ought to be said that while this orator was 
defaming the churches earnest Christians in 
the Pacific Garden Mission near by were 
speaking of the love of Christ to hundreds of 
discouraged men, that a good congregation 
was gathered in the auditorium of the Y. M. 
C. A. to listen to the gospel, that another was 
listening to it in the First Methodist Church, 
and that still another, which occupied every 
seat in Music Hall galleries as well as on the 
main floor, listened to Dr. Gunsaulus as he 
spoke of the evidence of a future life as given 
in literature. There was a heartiness in those 
who addressed these congregations and a sat- 
isfaction on the part of the hearers for which 
one looks in vain in such speakers as Colone} 
Ingersoll, or in the persons who listen to his 
caricatures and misrepresentations of the 
truth he professes to advocate. 

Chicago, March 12. 


FRANKLIN. 





Simplicity is making the journey of life 
with just baggage enough.—-C. D. Warner. 
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The Home 
THE TOROH BEARER 


In splendor robed for some court revelry, 
A monarch moves when eve is on the wane. 
His faithful lieges flock their prince to see, 
And strive to pierce the gathering shade in 
vain. 
But, lo, a torch! And now the brilliant train 
Is manifest. Who may the bearer be? 
Not great himself he maketh greatness plain. 
To him this praise at least. What more to 
me? 
Mine is a lovely muse. She cannot sing 
A pageant or a passion; cannot cry 
With clamorous voice against an evil thing 
And break its power; but seeks with single 
eye 
To follow in the steps of Love, her king, 
And hold a light for man to see him by. 
—Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 


—<—<—<—<——<_ 


The extraordinary ach'evements of young 
men, either with brain or muscle, of en cost 
more than they are worth. The frequent 
early deaths of athletes from disease of the 
heart has many times been commented on. 
Those who have won the highest rank in 
study often exhaust their mental energies 
in the effort and are outstripped in after life 
by less brilliant but sturdier minds, Of 
the twenty-eight valedictorians and saluta- 
torians of Yale during the last fourteen 
years, six have died, four of them within 
five years of graduation. If the mortality 
of college graduates averaged as high as 
this, twenty-one per cent. within fourteen 
years after comple'ing their academic stud- 
ies, few would care to take the risk. Par- 
ents or teachers who spur the most promis- 
ing students to their utmost efforts may 
gain temporary satisfaction to their pride 
at far too great cost. 


The seed, which is the Word of God, will 
surely grow and bring forth fruit. Christ’s 
glad tidings, repeated out of a loving heart 
and with faith in him, will sometime, some- 
where, find response. This is not often 
seen so Clearly as when, two or three weeks 
ago in Tremont Temple, Mr. Moody asked 
Dr. Grenfell to speak at his closing meet- 
ing. Fourteen years ago Grenfell, a med- 
ical student, working in the East Side 
hospitals of London, was passing through 
Shadwell and dropped into a hall where the 
American evangelist was speaking to the 
common people. So kindly was the bear- 
ing of the speaker, as ‘“‘he leaned like a 
ministering angel over the men,’’ and s0 
persuasive his message, from the passage, 
**Rejoice, and again I say, Rejoice,” that a 
new revelation came to the hearer. Here, he 
thought, is some one who really cares for 
me. He soon heard of a still greater love 
and accepted it. Thatseed-thought changed 
the young man’s mind and heart and life, 
The result was the consecration of mind 
and heart and life to the healing of the 
bodies and souls of a class of specially un- 
privileged men, and the unique and won- 
derfully successful work of the Deep Sea 
Mission among the fishermen of the North 
Sea and of Labrador. Yet neither of those 
men spoke to the other at the time, nor 
have ever met since until the missionary 
surgeon was introduced to the evangelist in 
Boston. What arithmetic can compute the 
multiplication of that one seed, as it has 
been sowed over and over again, beside all 
waters, on two continents, through these 
busy years! Of course, this is just what 
Christ promised as to the effect of his Word 
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—but does he find faith on the earth to be- 
lieve the promise or realize its fulfillment? 


The Christian Endeavor prayer meeting 
topic, Seeing and Using Opportunities to 
Do Good, commented upon in a recent Con- 
gregationalist, had a striking illustration in 
one of Dr. Grenfell’s numerous ‘ opportuni- 
ties’? when in Boston. Coming into Mr. 
Murphy’s Faneuil Hall temperance meet- 
ings late one noon, he took a back seat and 
began to talk to a young man sitting next 
him. It was the old story of the prodigal 
son—tempted, falling, disgraced, trying to 
reform. He was a Pennsylvania boy, who 
had lost his place through drink, but hap- 
pening into a Murphy meeting resolved to 
arise.” Returning to his lodgings, which 
were shared by two or three other young 
men of similar experience, he found them 
preparing for a night’s carousal. Not dar- 
ing to risk the temptation of staying with 
them, he walked the streets all night long 
and so escaped. Is it any wonder that 
when, the next day, Dr. Grenfell related 
the incident in public he was constrained 
to say in substance, ‘‘And yet many hun- 
dreds of you Christian people of Boston 
were on the streets too, and no one lifted a 
hand to help your brother in his distress.” 
Is it any wonder that from his burning 
heart of sympathy for such men—‘‘the 
tempted and the tried ’’—he felt like com- 
paring many church people to the icebergs 
in his northern cruises—‘“‘ pure, grand, 
strong, beautiful to look at, going straight 
forward in their course, but giving no 
warmth or help to any troubled mariners 
near them?’’ It might not be amiss for 
all of us to query whether the criticism, as 
well as the compliment, may not belong 
to us. 


SAINT OATHERINE 


BY REV. WILLIAM W. JORDAN 








‘“‘They’re a long time coming,” said a 
deacon, nervously, looking out on the gray 
November sky. 

‘*Tt is a long way to come, you know,” 
responded another. And thenshe appeared, 
Her Sunday school teacher was with her. 
Communion was near, and the committee 
was asked to a special convocation in the 
deacon’s parlor to examine Saint Catherine. 

Not that any of us called her Saint then. 
She was about sixteen, and had a fresh, 
pure face, like a flower newly bloomed. 
She was shy and had a habit of looking 
down, but not awkwardly. Catherine was 
a mountaineer. Her father was a small 
farmer on the lofty ridge of a neighboring 
mountain, overlooking a long valley, whose 
sweep and vista had been her vision always. 
They seemed, somehow, to have gotten 
into her soul, The Saint was very plainly 
dressed, but, from smooth brown hair to 
her heavy shoes, a picture of neatness. 

Questioning began, and it was evident 
she was lackingin theology. She had lately 
come under instruction, was somewhat 
frightened, and almost the entire substance 
of her testimony was that she “‘ wanted to 
be good.’’ The deacons strove to elicit 
more, but without avail. She repeatedly 
returned to the affirmation that she ‘‘ wanted 
to be good.’’ The teacher explained her 
case, related her desire to unite with the 
church, vouched for her life, and they with- 
drew, leaving the deacons to discussion. 
“It is irregular,’’ they agreed, ‘“‘ but her 
spirit is clear, if her theology is obscure; 
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and who can contend with that desire ‘to be 
good’? It includes everything.” 

Communion Sunday found her, therefore, 
before the pulpit, her face pale, her eyes 
shining, as they always did under feeling. 
She was composed, but with a still inten- 
sity that told she heard all and weighed 
the words. Out of the church she went, 
enrolled with the believers of all ages, be- 
cause she ‘‘ wanted to be good.’’ Hence- 
forth the Saint appeared constantly at serv- 
ice, oftentimes at night, walking the three 
miles of lonely road that led through a dark 
gorge, and up the steep, winding way to the 
crest. She was quiet in manner, but sang 
all the hymns in a peculiar, high-pitched 
voice, strangely at variance with her gentle 
face. Music was not among the harmonies 
of her nature, but she sang fervently, and, 
as a rule, off the key. - None could forbid, 
however, who saw her enjoyment. One 
day she came with money earned by berry 
picking: ‘I want one of them hymn. books 
for my own. We have little meetin’s at 
home, and I learn Jinnie and Joshua hymns 
by heart.”’ 

Then we began to hear oftener of the 
‘little meetin’s.”’ Saint was household 
priest, and the family gathered round 
while she expounded Scripture in her own 
way. Not long after she said: .‘‘Maw 
wants to know if you’ll come up?”’ Inthe 
little house overlooking the valley we 
found that ‘‘maw’s”’ heart, deadened un- 
der years of hardship and neglect, was 
stirred with a sense of sin and need. The 
father had been of rough nature, somewhat 
given to drink and profanity, but several 
days before his wife united with the church 
Saint came to say, ‘‘ Paw’s feelin’ mighty 
bad and wants to see ye.”’ The man was 
under deep conviction of sin. He had 
fought it for days, but his wife’s conver- 
sion doubled his distress. On the previous 
evening, as usual, Saint held a religious 
service about the kitchen fire, and later he 
could not sleep. Tossing in trouble, he 
asked her to pray and in the morning 
‘* called for the elders of the church.” ‘Is 
it too late to jine?’’ he asked anxiously. 
The next day saw the father and mother 
standing humbly before the pulpit. 

The grown brother followed in time, and 
the younger children, industriously taught, 
were prepared for the same step. Then 
she began to work in her quiet, earnest way 
among other relatives and friends. The 
love of souls, whether she recognized it or 
not, burned clearly on her heart’s altar. 
One after another were led into the love of 
God, and her own life visibly deepened. 
One day, when the spring air was full of 
earth scents and sunshine floated down the 
valley, we called at the mountain home 
with some white flowers. Looking at them 
affectionately, she said, ‘‘I often wish we 
was a8 pure as the flowers.”’ 

She became a power in the little Sunday 
school near her home. Marvelous were her 
labors in its behalf. New members were 
enlisted; in storm or sunshine she taught a 
class of devoted little admirers, singing 
with such unction that none could correct 
her, though cccasionally disconcerted. On 
festal days the mountain was scoured for 
flowers or firs for decoration, and both her- 
self and her scholars spoke ‘‘ pieces’’ of 
innumerable verses, to the admiring wonder 
ofall. ‘*Ourschool,’’ as she always proudly 
called it, was near her heart. 

The fineness of the life within now and 
then stole out in words and deeds to our 
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infinite delight. Rude environment and its 
influence she could not wholly escape, but 
all the sweeter by contrast were those bits 
of vision and feeling which told of the soul 
within. Ofcen, with the thought of service 
for others, there came to her face that rapt 
and lifted look one sees on the face of Joan 
of Arc in the pictures of the Panthéon. 
But afterwards she would look down. 

One day, when she was eighteen, there 
came the particular mission of Saint Cath- 
erine’s life. Up through the gorge, where 
ragged rocks in places hung over the nar- 
row road that followed the foaming water, 
came a neighbor to ask that she would stay 
for a time in his home and care for a sick 
wife and child. ‘She'll go,’’ said her 
mother; and, indeed, her heart leaped at 
the call. Into her care passed the young 
wife, wasting in consumption, and the 
little one soon to be motherless. How she 
watched above them with tender faitbful- 
ness none but they could tell. The in- 
valid’s weary glance followed her quiet 
footsteps with a shadowy remembrance of 
One “who came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.”’ At length death drew 
near, and with her soul in her eyes the 
young mother placed her child in the Saint’s 
arms, saying, ‘‘ Promise me you will care 
for him.’’ A solemn, glad sense of duty 
filled Saint Catherine’s soul, and, with only 
a fainter sigh, the mother passed on. 

The little one became the charge of this 
young life and, with that mother instinct 
which was ever strong in her, she watched 
its every need. The child grew strong but 
not so the Saint. She had breathed too 
long the air of that sick-room and bent too 
constantly above the wasting form. Seeds 
of disease found place in a constitution 
never firm, and keen mountain winds helped 
their growth. The same feverish flush 
came to her cheek and toldits story. Slowly, 
reluctantly, her weakening strength laid 
down the tasks of love, committing them to 
others. Ever less frequently she left the 
home, and at last the day came when she 
went no more out of the bare, clean, little 
room which was her own and in its spot- 
lessness seemed like her. She was fading 
away. 

It was beautiful to see the love she had 
given so fully come back to her in those 
days. Far and near they spoke of her and 
flowers stole into her room and grateful 
words. ‘ Folks is so good,” the Saint said, 
simply. She never thought of it as a re- 
sponse to her own life. One day in winter, 
not long before the end, I saw her last. 
Curtains, bed, everything in the little room 
shone with cleanliness. The Saint leaned 
back against the high-piled pillows, her 
face turned to the window, through which 
snowy woods and mountain showed near 
by, and beyond the great cleft of valley 
under its winter mantle. We talked quietly 
of the past; of that meeting in the deacon’s 
parlor when she first told that she ‘‘ wanted 
to be good”’; of the brief years since and 
their experience of service; then of the 
eternal and blessed life of God’s children 
beyond. 

‘* There's lots to be done,”’ said she, * but 
he’s callin’ me.’’ And then the glory of the 
setting sun fell on the fields without, and 
on the snow-crowned pines of the distant 
hill-top, as with the light of another world. 

‘*T wonder if it’s like that up there, all 
white an’ glory shinin’ on it, and if he’ll 
koow me when I come?”’ Then in fainter 


tone, as if to herself, ‘‘ Thine eyes shall see 
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the King in his beauty; they shall behold 
the land that is very far off.’’ 

A few days later the minister ended the 
funeral service, amid a hushed and tearful 
assemblage, with these words: ‘ Friends 
and brethren, our Lord has been with us 
again in the person of his disciple. Let us 


pray.’’ 


PLEASANT TO LIVE WITH 


BY MARY F. BUTTS 








‘‘ Jane is a very pleasant person to live 
with,” said Mrs. Horton, speaking of her 
sister-in-law. 

I listened to this info-mation believingly, 
for I knew something of Jane myself. But 
at the same time, I felt sure that if she were 
really pleasant to live with it was because 
she exercised good sense and sound reason 
in her efforts to live agreeably with others. 

I had noticed that Jane seldom omitted 
her daily walk. These outings, doubtless, 
had great power in keeping her temper 
serene ani her feelings fresh and happy. 
A happy person is generally a pleasant per- 
son to live with. But one cannot be happy 
who is weary, bored, exhausted In sucha 
state the tendency is to be “ difficult,” jeal- 
ous, easily injured. Sometimes Jan> went 
by my house in the morning with a little 
satchel] on her arm. Oace I went out to 
give her a bunch of sweet peas. She told 
me that she was going for a little excursion. 

‘*T didn’t really feel much like it,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but I find that if Ido not break up 
the monotony of Jife by frequent changes, I 
get cross.”’ 

Wise Miss Jane! As she went gayly down 
the street sniffing at her florers, I re 
solved to follow her examp'e. 

I more than half guessed at another of 
Jane’s ways. I felt sure that she con- 
scientiously refrained from criticising her 
housemates, They were not perfect, but 
they were the persons with whom she spent 
her days. bound up with her in one social 
body. One would not purposely injure 
one’s own hand or foot, yet in the body of 
the family the injury of one is the injury of 
all. An unkind remark is sure to react 
upon him who makes it, while at the same 
time it involves all in the pain that follows. 

I have no doubt whatever that one reason 
of Jane’s pleasantness was ber good health. 
But in order to have good health at her age 
one must not overtax one’s nervous ener- 
gies. Though the road might be enticing, I 
was sure that Jane did not walk so far as to 
tire herself out. I believed that she did 
not read at night till her eyes gave out, that 
she did not sacrifice a week’s pleasantness 
in order that some piece of work might be 
done at the exact minute determined upon. 

Happening once to be in Jane’s room, I 
saw that she had a shelf full of small, help- 
ful books. As I looked at them she told 
me that she called them her wing strength- 
eners. When, like a tired bird, her spirit 
came falling to earth, a glance at some radi- 
ant sentence would set her soaring agsin. 
Ah, if Jane was pleasant to live with there 
was reason for it! The flowers of human 
nature do not grow without caltivation. 

One especis!] and fragract pleasantness I 
must not omit. 
her friends—not unduly, not flatteringly, 
but their kindness or their cleverness was 
sure of appreciation from her. Life has 
many clouds at the best. Deserved praise 
is natural and necessary sunshine. Would 
that there were more Janes! 


Jane was given to praising: 
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MOTHER’S HYMNS 


Hushed are those lips, their earthly song is ended; 
The singer sleeps at last; 

While I sit gazing at her armchair vacant, 
And think of days long past, 


The room still echoes with the old-time mu:ic, 
A singing seft and low, 
Those grand, sweet hymns, the Christian’s consela- 
tion, 
She rocks her to and fro. 


Some that can stir the heart like shouts of triumph, 
Or loud-toned trumpet’s call, 

Bidding the people prostrate fall before him, 
‘* And crown him Lord of All.” 


And tender notes, filled with melodious rapture, 
That leaned upon his word, 

Rose in those strains of solemn, deep affection, 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 


Safe hidden in the wondrous “ Rock of Ages,’ 
She bade farewell to fear; 

Sure that her Lord would always gently lead her. 
She read her “ title clear.” 


Joyful she saw ‘“ from Greenland’s icy mountains,”’ 
The gospel flag unfurled, 
And knew by faith ‘‘the morning light was break- 
ing ”’ 
Over a sinful world. 


“There is a fountain,’”’ how the tones triumphant 
Rose in victorious strains! 

Filled with that precious blood for all the ransomed, 
“Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 


Dear saint, in heavenly mansions long since folded, 
Safe in God’s fostering love, 

She joins with rapture in the blissful chorus 
Of those bright choirs above. 


There where no tears are known, no pain or sorrow, 
Safe beyond Jordan’s roll, 
She lives forever with her blessed Jesus, 
The lover of her soul 
—Anonymous. 
cece cides 


MONEY-MAKING FOR OOUNTRY BOYS 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM 





Most country boys have an idea that in 
order to make mouey for themselves they 
must get to the city, or at least to some 
large town, where there is more or less com- 
mercial activity. But, as a matter of fact, 
the city boy cannot command one-half the 
money-making opportunity of the country 
boy. Cities and large towns are very poor 
markets for anythirg but skilled labor, as 
everybody knows who has ever tried to find 
lucrative employment of a genera! character 
inthem. Even if a boy bas had some spe- 
cial industrial or mechanical training, so 
that he is entitled to be called an expert in 
his specialty, not one employer in a hun- 
dred will engage him, on account of his 
youth, as anything but an apprentice at a 
very low wage. The city is a poor place for 
a boy who has to make his own living; and 
it is an equally poor place for a boy who, 
though not obliged to make his living, de- 
sires to use his spare time in earning a little 
money which he can call his own. 

To boys of the latter class the country, 
however, offers unbounded resources; and 
it is a constant surprise and perplexity to 
me that lads wth all these money making 
opportunities at hand so seldom take ad- 
vantage of them in any way. The country 
boy, as a rule, is always waiting and wish- 
ing for a chance to earn a penny, but he 
looks so far away for his chance that he 
walks right over a dozen without seeing 
them at all. 

Let me give an instance in point. On one 
of my vacations I fell in with a country boy 
who was always, as his peeple said, ‘‘ fool- 
ing with tools” He really had become 
quite expert at all kinds of small carpenter 
ing and tinkering, but no one supposed that 
it amounted to anything, practically—not 
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even the boy himself. One day I heard 
this boy complaining that he never had a 
cent of his own, and didn’t see as he ever 
should have one so long as he had to re- 
main on a farm, This set me to thinking. 
I put myself in the boy’s place and asked 
myself what I should do in like circum- 
stances, and the result was that I hit ona 
plan by which that boy made $25 before 
the close of the summer. It was this: I 
persuaded him to become the neighborhood 
tinker. Old Mrs. R., I remember, had said 
to me once that she did wish she could 
avoid the expense of having to send to the 
city for a carpenter, a glazier, a paper- 
hanger or a plumber every time she needed 
a “little fixin’ done.” Yet there really 
seemed to be no person in the vicinity who 
knew enough about tools to mend a broken 
window sash or fix a pump that wouldn’t 
draw. Here was my boy’s grand opportu- 
nity—but he never saw it or supposed such a 
chance for making money was lying about, 
until I had the good luck to discover it and 
point it out to him. The last I heard from 
him he was in demand for miles around 
among the farmers and their wives, and 
was making so much money out of his 
‘* tinkering’? that he hopes to lay by enough 
to take him to college by and by. 

This is only one instance, but it is a pretty 
good one to show what I mean by the 
large, free resources and opportunities of 
the country as compared with the city. 
The country is comparatively free from that 
curse of the city—intense and ruinous com- 
petition. If a boy is ‘‘handy” in any way 
there are a hundred chances more for mak- 
ing money out of his talent in the country 
than in the city. His dexterity is in de- 
mand; he finds a ready market for his skill; 
whereas in the city there would be thou- 
sands who could do the same things better 
than he, and therefore would get all the 
patronage. 

But suppose the boy has no special gift 
or knack, what chance is there for him in 
the country then? A far better chance, I 
claim, than the city boy has or can have. 
Any country boy who really wants to earn 
money can do it, only, of course, he must 
put energy and perseverance into his enter- 
prise, whatever it is. The city boy may do 
all this, yet get no reward, because his 
chance of demand is so much more slender. 
But I never knew a country boy to expend 
honest effort without due reward. 

Suppose the country boy wishes to make 
money by selling something. Let us see 
what he has at his command. In the first 
place he has all the resources of the soil. 
No farmer is so land-poor, or, I trust, so 
stingy, that he wil] not allow his boy a 
piece of ground to cultivate, if the boy 
asks for it. Garden produce is always in 
demand and always brings good prices, 
and in these days of quick and cheap trans- 
portation no country boy is too far away 
from a commission merchant to make 
“truck farming”’ profitable. 

Then there is stock-raising on a small 
scale, The cosset lamb or calf, which the 
patient farmer’s boy brings up by hand, 
almost always turns out to be an animal 
of superior condition that brings a good, 
round price in market. Poultry always 
yields a large profit, also, and requires a 
small investment. 

The innumerable wild products of the 
country—the berries and fruits, the fish 
and game, the roots and herbs used in 
making medicine—all these have a market 
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value and afford a ready means of revenue 
to the active and determined country boy. 
There are very few localities where the 
country storekeeper will not be glad to 
take all these products at a fair price and 
sell them again to the city merchant. But 
if the boy is a real financier he will ship 
his own goods to the city and keep the 
middleman’s profit. There is a country 
boy in New Jersey who has a contract with 
a New York hotel to supply the latter with 
s0 many dozen frogs’ legs a week. He 
hunts the frogs in the marshes, using a 
piece of red flannel for bait, and I am 
afraid I might spoil his business if I told 
how many dollars a year he makes out of it. 

Another boy that I know of has a private 
trout pond on his father’s land. He made 
the pond by damming up a trout brook 
where it crossed a little basin in the woods. 
The State Hatchery gives him 10,000 trout 
eggs a year, and by artificially hatching 
these he keeps his pond well stocked and 
sells about four hundred dollars’ worth of 
trout annually. 

No country boy need complain that his 
resources for making money are not ample. 
Indeed, they are so abundant that if he 
sees them at all it must be a perplexity to 
him to know which to choose. Unceasing 
demand, unfailing resource—what two con- 
ditions could be more favorable to money- 
making than these? Yet if any producer 
or any laborer in the world enjoys these 
ideal economic conditions to the full, it is 
the average country boy. 

a 
IN THE FURROW 


The dark-brown mold’s upturned 
By the sharp-pointed plow— 
And I’ve a lesson learned. 


My life is but a field, 
Stretched out beneath God’s sky, 
Some harvest rich to yield, 





Where grows the golden grain? 
Where faith? Where sympathy? 
In a furrow cut by pain. 
—Rev. M. D. Babcock, 


QUEENS OF SERVIOE 


Most European sovereigns take an active 
part in founding and maintaining institu- 
tions for the good of their subjects, work 
on behalf of the sick and suffering receiv- 
ing special thought and devotion. The 
queen of Portugal holds a physician’s di- 
ploma, whilst the Empress Frederick of 
Germany and the queen of Greece are beth 
skilled nurses. It is said that every char 
itable institute in the Hellenic kingdom 
owes its foundation to the latter lady, 
whilst she manages in person the great 
Evangelismos Hospital at Athens, It will 
be remembered that Queen Olga was a Rus- 
sian princess, and as an instance of ber 
kindness it is worth mentioning that she 
invariably keeps a supply of Russian earth 
beside her for the purpose of sprinkling on 
the coffins of any of her compatriots who 
may end their days in ber hospital. 

The Empress Frederick has likewise a 
direct interest in many charitable institu- 
tions, and devotes special attention to the 
children’s hospitals in memory of her hus- 
band, The late Emperor Frederick kept a 
very warm place in his heart for the chil- 
dren, and at Diisseldorf is to be seen an ex- 
ample of the sculptor’s art which commem- 
orates an incident in connection with the 
opening of a new ward of a home for crip- 
ples. One of the youngsters had been at- 
tracted by the insignia of the orders which 
adorned the emperor's breast. Noticing 
this, he took the little fellow up in his arms 
so that he could examine and handle the 
orders to his heart’s content, speaking kindly 
to him the while. The sculptor has por- 
trayed the emperor in one of his happiest 
employments, the result being a sweet and 
lifelike portrait, one of the best recorded of 
the late monarch.—Sunday Magazine. 
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Closet and Hltar 


If we leave our doors wide open to God he 
enters in and makes a heaven of our souls, 





Let us imitate him who sought the moun- 
tain tops as his refreshment after toil, but 
never left duties undone or sufferers unre- 
lieved in pain. Let us imitate him who 
turned from the joys of contemplation to 
the joys of service without a murmur when 
his disciples broke in on his solitude with 
‘All men seek thee,”’ but never suffered the 
outward work to blunt his desire for, nor to 
encroach on, the hour of still communion 
with his Father. Lord, teach us to work; 
Lord, teach us to pray.—A. Maclaren. 





So, whether on the hilltops high and fair 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
The shadows lie—what matter? He is there. 


And more than this: where’er the pathway 
lead, 

He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, 

But his own hand, sufficient for my need. 


So, where he leads me I can safely go, 
And in the blest hereafter I shall know 
Why in his wisdom he hath led me so. 





Down into serious contemplation of sa- 
cred and eternal things we must go to get 
the help our brothers need, down into the 
darkness of those thoughts where man 
comes close to God to learn what we may 
teach in the light. O, that we could un- 
derstand how deep Christ went for all the 
help and teaching that he gave! O fathers, 
mothers, friends, ministers, teachers, schol- 
ars, men! in all our darkness we must give 
each other light. To love the truth on one 
band and our brethren on the other, to love 
God and God’s children, that will make our 
human nature transparent so that God can 
shine through it. For this one thing we 
are sure of—that no man ever yet loved 
Christ and loved his brother that Christ did 
not find his own way through him into his 
brother, and so help and enlighten both the 
humble teacher and learner with himsel/,— 
Phillips Brooks. 





© God, belp us to live our little lite 
wisely, nobly, usefully to otbers. We 
sball so live if we live in thy Son, it we 
die in thy Son, if we rise again in thy 
Son; then sball our life be an evangel, 
our breath sball be a gospel amongst 
men. @f any bave beavy burdens to 
carry, give strengtb tbat tbep may be 
borne bravely; if any bave to turn aside 
sometimes to sbed tears in darkness, 
may tbey bear a voice in tbe cloud 
promising comfort; if any are called to 
new experience of adversity, who bave 
only seen poverty at a distance before, 
the Lord give them strengtb; if any are 
of acbing beart, wondering bow it is 
witb tbe old man, witb the gentle grap= 
baired motber, witb the wandering cbild, 
tbe Lord beal sucb beartacbe, the Lord’s 
balm be plentifullp dispensed in the bour 
of need. The Lord knowetb us altos 
getber: berein is our joy, and berein its 
sometimes our fear; pet we will not 
fear; tbou knowest our frame, tbou re= 
memberest tbat we are dust. The Lord 
be witb us in all time of suffering and 
of anzious tbougbtfulness, and espee 
cially be witb us wben we are drinking 
copiously of the wine of joy, lest in our 
momentary intozication we forget tbat 
Jesus alone can turn our water into 
wine. Amen, 





- Se oe em es 
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Mothers in Council 


O Lord, lift thou up the light of thy coun- 
tenance upon us, Give us courage and wis- 
dom for the duties of another day. Help us 
so to order our lives that all whom we cherish 
with family affection may take knowledge 
of us that we have beenwith Jesus. We bless 
thee for this supreme friendship which thou 
dost grant us with thysel/, O God, the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. Suffer us not, in the 
enjoyment of thy dear love, to forget those 
who may make no prayer for themselves. 
Bless all mothers who do not know the com- 
fort of thy daily guidance. Remember them, 
thou God of compassion, however much they 
may seem to forget thee. Bless children in 
homes where there is no daily recognition of 
thee, the Father of usall, O, thou, whom we 
delight to call our Shepherd, tenderly gather 
into thine arms of infinite love all motherless 
children, and bear them safely through the 
perils of childhood and youth. Hear our 
prayers for homes, for parenthood, for child- 
hood, and accept us for Jesus’ sake. 


TRAINING THE SENSES 

Since the advent of the kindergarten much 
more attention is being paid to sense train- 
ing, and mothers as well as teachers are 
awakening to a realization of its importance. 
The gifts, occupations and, indeed, all the ex- 
ercises of the kindergarten tend to develop 
the different senses. All children cannot 
have the benefit of these blessed child gar- 
dens, therefore much important work de- 
volves upon the mother, for to her are given 
the most impressionable years of her child’s 
life. 

As each new life is given to the world, 

The senses, like a door that swings two ways, 

Stand ever ’twixt its inner waiting self 

And that environment with which its lot 

Awhile is cast. 

Mother love and instinct have devised many 
ways to help the baby as he becomes ac- 
quainted with the outside world by means of 
his senses. Froebel spent much time in 
watching mothers at play with their children, 
and his Mother Play is a collection of the 
games that he felt had an educational value. 
This book has a message to all who are inter- 
ested in childhood. 

The kindergarten games afford many oppor- 
tunities for developing the different senses. 
For example, the child closes his eyes and 
tries to distinguish by sound which one of his 
playmates reproduces the song or musical 
notes he has given. It is marvelous with 
what accuracy they can learn to detect voices, 
even when several of the children are singing 
in unison. He listens to different sounds and 
tries to tell what objects have been struck to 
produce them. Flowers are given him to, dis- 
tinguish by their odor. 

There are many games for quick sight per- 
ception which can easily be adapted to the 
home. For instance, while the little ones run 
out of the room remove articles from the table 
or from the mantel, or change the position of 
different articles in the room. See whose 
eyes will be quickest to discover the changes. 
Send them to the window to find how many 
things they can see in a given time. While 
walking with the children, if in the country, 
ask them who can find the greatest variety of 
leaves; if in the city, who can see the most 
articles in a certain shop window. The true 
mother, if she really “lives with her chil- 
dren’ and realizes something of the educa- 
tive value of play, will find numberless ways 
to develop, as well as to amuse, her little 
ones. 

The wise mother will always seek to train 
the heart as well as the intellect. What can 
be more valuable for this than a reverent 
study of nature with her children? Let them 
read together Gibson’s Sharp Eyes and Bur- 
roughs’s Signs and Seasons. As their eyes are 


opened to behold the wonders in the world 
around them their avenues of happiness will 
be greatly increased, and they will acquire 
the habit, that will be such a blessing to them 
all through life, to look for the beautiful 
wherever placed. Better still, they will learn 
to see a loving Father’s hand in all his works. 
Froebel says: ‘‘ The things of nature form a 
more beautiful ladder between earth and 
heaven than that seen by Jacob, and angels 
with children’s eyes beckon us towards it.” 
How many older persons today are suffering 
from defective sound training in youth! The 
best authorities now affirm that no child whose 
organs of hearing are normally constructed 
is absolutely unmusical. Doubtless children 
favored by heredity possess in a larger degree 
a gift for music, but because they do not early 
manifest an especial talent in this direction 
it by no means follows that a musical ear can- 
not be cultivated. But if the opportunity is 
lacking in earliest youth for this discrimina- 
tion of tones the loss can never be fully made 
up. The public schools are doing a great 
work in music for children, and many stub- 
born cases of deafness to musical tones have 
yielded to their persistent and systematic 
treatment. Here again the greatest oppor- 
tunity is with the mother, because it is in the 
very early years that the child is most sus- 
ceptible to training. The mother who pa- 
tiently tries to develop discrimination in mu- 
sical tones in her little ones is doing more 
than can be done by the best teacher later in 
life. Mary L. Gaytorp. 


ANOTHER LITTLE GIRL’S ROOM 
Seeing in a recent number of The Congrega- 
tionalist an articleon A Little Girl’s Room has 
reminded me of the room of a little friend of 
mine when we were children together, years 
ago. It was the room where we all loved to 
play, but as I look back at it now the picture 
seems rather funny tome. It was thoroughly 
a child’s room, for Alice was allowed to dec- 
orate and arrange it exactly as she pleased. 
It was a rather small chamber, opening out 
of mamma’s, having pretty furniture and car- 
pet, but it was its decorations that pleased us 
children. It was at that time when there was 
a great run on Christmas, Easter and adver- 
tising cards, some of them remarkably pretty. 
Alice had more than usual fondness for these 
cards, and had adorned her walls with all 
that she could collect. Large bunches of 
them were tacked on the doors and between 
and around the framed pictures, so that the 
light, inconspicuous paper was almost hidden. 
A pretty Japanese napkin formed a center- 
piece for the ceiling. Souvenirs of childish 
good times were fastened here, there and 
everywhere; the bureau and little bookcase 
were covered with ornaments dear to Alice’s 
heart, while the big, flaxen-haired doll, that 
we all admired, sat in her own tiny chair by 
the window. Alice spent a good deal of time 
‘fixing’? her room, and one day her heart 
was filled with joy when an aunt said to her: 
‘*If I am ever sick I would like to be in this 
room, for there is 80 much here to look at.” 
As I recall the place now it looks rather too 
much like a curiosity shop, but as a child I 
thought it was beautiful. The best part of it 
all was that everything belonged to Alice; 
there was nothing that must not be touched, 
and the little room was very dear to her play- 
mates as well as to herself. Just the other 
day she said to me: “I wish I had had a pho- 
tograph taken of my dear little room. I 
should like it to remind me of my happy 
childhood.”’ The picture is photographed in 
memory, if not on the camera’s glass. 
E. P. Tapiry. 
meee eee 
If I were asked to name one product of vice 
and crime that would soonest touch the hearts 
of all good people, I would say a neglected 
child. Give me the child and the State shall 
have the man. Every case of vagabondage 
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has its root in some neglected child.—Hon. 
W. T. Harris. 


THE INAUGURATION BIBLE 

A writer in the Washington Post has col- 
lected some interesting facts concerning the 
Bible on which the President of the United 
States takes his oath of office. It seems that 
when Washington was first inaugurated, in 
the Federal Building in New York, April 30, 
1789, no copy of the Scriptures could be found 
in the edifice, and the ceremonial was delayed 
until Chancellor Livingston, who was a Free 
Mason, happened to remember that there was 
a Bible in the lodge-room. A messenger was 
quickly sent to bring the book, and it is pre- 
served to the present day among the relics of 
the lodge. 

The custom has been for the U.S. Supreme 
Court to furnish the Bible on which the Pres- 
ident takes his official oath, and this tradition 
has been carried out by the clerk of the court 
ever since that tribunal was established, ex- 
cept on two occasions. Once was in the case 
of Mr. Cleveland, who asked the privilege of 
using a little red Bible which had been given 
him by his mother in his boyhood, when he 
first left the family roof tree. He took the 
oath at the beginning of both of his presiden- 
tial terms on this book, which he treasures 
fondly. 

Mr. McKenny, clerk of the Supreme Court, 
who has held the Bible on which Garfield 
was sworn, and every President after him, 
has always marked the verse which the Pres- 
ident touched with his lips, and after the in- 
augural has presented the book, made historic 
by this event, to the President or to his wife. 
When Mr. McKenny presented to Mrs. Hayes 
the volume on which her husband had been 
sworn, she inquired what passage he had 
kissed. The verse recited, in substance, that 
his enemies encompassed him like bees, but 
he would not destroy them. Mrs. Hayes re- 
marked that President Hayes would destroy 
no one. 

At the second inauguration of President 
Grant the clerk opened the Bible and handed 
it to Chief-Justice Chase, who held it to the 
lips of the President. They rested upon these 
verses, from Isa. 11: 

And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him; the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord. 

And shall make him of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord; and he shall not 
judge after the sight of his eyes, neither re- 
prove after the hearing of his ears. 

The Bible which was used by Chief-Justice 
Fuller in administering the oath of office to 
Mr. McKinley opened to 2 Chron. 1, and the 
verse upon which his lips seemed to rest was 
the 10th, which reads: 

Give me now wisdom and knowledge, 
that I may go out and come in before this 
people: for who can judge this thy people, 
that is so great? 














Hot griddle cakes are delicious 
when made with 
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miuk pile of letters is growing 
large, and I will put in a few speci- 
mens of them to start this Corner. 


D'= BOYS AND GIRLS: My Po- 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Our Sunday school teacher 
told us about a little Eskimo who has been at 
the World’s Fair. He has got hurt and was 
put in the hospital. Our Sunday school class 
has saved up its pennies for him. Will you 
please send us word and tell us how he is get- 
ting along? Please write soon as we are all 

anxious to know. ANNIE C. 


WILKINSBURG, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I wouid like to be in the 
Corner. I am eight years old. I am in the 
second reader. I will send eleven cents in 
the letter for Pomiuk. Wituiam H. 


CASsELTON, N. D. 


Dear Cornerers: I am a little bov four years 
old. My mamma reads me about Pomiuk and 
I will send a —— from my silver bank for the 
Corner Cot. I am sorry for Pomiuk and wish 
he could get well. Lucien Y. 


Canpor, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Our Juniors enjoy the 
Conversation Corner, especially any items re- 
garding the little Eskimo, whom some of us 
saw at the World’s Fair. About three months 
ago they pledged their birthday pennies for 
the Corner Cot. Every offering was dedicated 
by that little prayer: ‘* Dear Jesus, give these 
pennies something sweet to do.” RS. 

WorcegstrEr, Mass 

Dear Mr. Martin: I read the Conver- © 
sation Corner every week and like it 
very much. I inclose —— for Gabriel 
and the Corner Cot. I hope Gabriel is 
happy. Could you please send me a 
Corner certificate? [I could.) If so, 
please do. [Done!] Leroy B. 


Eastport, ME. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been sick. 
And papa has paid mea cent a day to 
take medicine. I have saved the money 
for Pomiuk. Our minister has gone to 
Boston. Aud we are afraid he isn’t 
coming back to stay with us. 

Epna R, 


I saw him in Boston—and I was 
afraid too! 

A lady writes from a Western city 
about Pomiuk, whom she saw every 
day for six months in 1893, her 
husband having a business connection 
with the ‘‘ Eskimo Village’’ at the World’s 
Fair: 


...» When the Fair opened Pomiuk was 
one of the healthiest, brightest and happiest 
of the children. The man with whom he 
lived was called ‘‘ Koopah,” and that family, 
with another at the other end of the long line 
of board and bark huts, was the nearest ap- 
proach to the heathen Eskimo of northern 
Labrador. Koopah was the most repulsive 
of any of the men. In the dead of the night 
he would often sing and dance and beat him- 
self to frighten away the evil spirits that 
brought so much sickness to his family. Pom- 
iuk earned a good deal of money, and every 
day found him in the “trading post,’’ ex- 
changing his pennies and five and ten cent 
pieces for a shining dollar. I can never for- 
get Pomiuk’s broad grin and his ‘‘ Nakumeek”’ 
when the dollar was putin his hand. It was 
quite impossible to puzzle him as to the 
change. 

In the other family lived the brightest girl 
in the village—Pomiuk’s sister—and a boy 
who had the consumption. He coughed so 
terribly that they would not allow him to 
stay in the house. Sometimes when we came 
home at night from the Fair we would find 
the sick boy and the lame Pomiuk stretched 
side by side upon the narrow park benches 
under the trees, wrapped in old bed blankets 
and fast asleep. When the nights zrew cold 
they begged to lie on the floor of the trading 
post porch, and there passed their miserable 
nights together. But one yA the poor little 
consumptive found his last sleepin the lake. 

You will easily guess that there has seemed 
much to tell the Corner since the first news 
came of finding poor Pomiuk in Labrador. 
a glad that he has fallen into loving 

ands. 


That is something new and interesting 
about our boy. We must find out what has 
become of the sister! 
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HALLOWELL, ME. 

Please look at the picture on page 94 of the 
Century World’s Fair Book, ‘‘ A Group of Es- 
kimo,” and tell the children if the little fel- 
low on the left, at the end of the front row, is 
not ‘‘our Pomiuk.’’ We envy those who are 
to hear Dr. Grenfell in Boston, but have sent 
a substitute to hear and report to us. 

Ss. B. G. 

Yes, that boy on the ground must be our 
little friend—that is surely his smile! I 
hope the Hallowell ‘‘ substitute ’’ heard Dr. 
Grenfell tell of his interesting work in Lab- 
rador, and wish all the Cornerers could 
have had the same privilege. Now that 
the good doctor is fairly ‘‘ off soundings”’ 
on his voyage to England, I will tell you a 
little of his visit. The editors anticipated 
me by their full notice in The Congregation- 
alist of March 4; they also used his picture 
which I was intending to use! But I will 
put in place of it one representing him with 
his crew on the Sir Donald—I know it 
would please him better to be in company 
with his ‘‘ old tars” on board his vessel. 
(I am sorry I do not know his dog’s name.) 

He addressed many audiences during his 
ten days’ stay in Massachusetts, but I think 
none in which he was more interested than 





that which gathered in the fishermen’s 
“every-day church’’ in Gloucester (the 
same, I suppose, as that of Mrs. Ward’s 
story of ‘“‘The Singular Life’’—and its 
present chaplain is named Hmanuel!), or 
that to which he spoke so feelingly from 


Mr. Murphy’s platform in Faneuil Hall. 
The latter audience contained many sailors 
and others just reformed from drunkenness 
or wanting tu be reformed. How those 
men listened as he told them of hope and 
help! An hour later I met in another part 
of the city a friend and told him of Dr. 
Grenfell’s talk at Murphy’s meeting. A 
rough man, standing near us, smoking, 
broke in with: ‘‘ Yes, that was a good talk; 
that came right home to us fellows, and we 
would like to have got down and kissed his 
feet for what he said to us!” 

I must tell you another Faneuil Hall inci- 
dent. I happened to sit beside Dr. Little— 
that’s his real name, it is not because of his 
small size—on the corner of the platform, 
and he said, ‘'See that boy’s face!’’ He 
pointed to a bright boy who was intently lis- 
tening to every speaker. Dr. L. told me who 
was with the boy and then I felt sure that 
boy was one of our Cornerers, whom I had 
never seen but who had just written me to 
ask when he could come into town to hear 
Dr. Grenfell. And here he was (by acei- 
dent) hearing him now! (I watched him 


when Dr, G. spoke and knew then it was 
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he.) I managed to get my card down to 
him, telling him to wait and speak with 
Pomiuk’s benefactor—which of course he 
did, Wasn't it strange that the only boy in 
the audience should be a Cornerer? 

One afternoon the doctor went over to 
Cambridge and talked to the ‘‘ Captains of 
Ten,’’ whom we pictured in the Corner last 
summer, and I learn that the Faneuil Hall 
boy was there. One of the members wrote 
me about it: 

He began by saying, “I am a Captain, 
toe!” 6 then drew on the blackboard a 
map of Labrador, and all through his talk 
drew pictures of ships, tents, Eskimos, seals 
and walruses. He told us all about the tind- 
ing of Pomiuk and drew a picture of the inte- 
rior of the tent in which he was found. He 
was lying on the cold stones, with only a blan- 
ket [reindeer skin] over him. The boys of the 
club enjoyed the talk very greatly and showed 
the speaker as much by their hearty clapping. 

Raveu C, 

I must not forget to say that Dr. Grenfell 
told me many things about Gabriel, but 
nothing of importance later than what you 
know. He says that he will always be a 
cripple, that he may live several years and, 
best of all, that he is a true and happy 
Christian. 


Dr. Grenfell is a happy Christian 
too! Why should he not be? That 
struck me more than anything else 
about his work. Though leaving pro- 
fessional prospects, his loved athletics, 
society and family—a family connected 
with Kingsley and Max Miiller and 
Froude and Wolverton (I learned this 
only by diligent use of our ? sign!) 
—his Master has evidently fulfilled 
his own word, “That my joy might 
remain in you!’’ Some of the older 
Cornerers will be interested, as I was, 
to know that a member of his family 
in another generation was the Corn- 
wall lady (‘* Lydia G——”’) who was 
engaged to Henry Martyn of sacred 
memory, and whe could not ac- 
company him to his missionary work 
in India, But I think he is proudest to 
be a descendant of Sir Richard Grenville, 
because he was “an old sea-dog, who fought 
Spain on the seas,” something, he said, 
as he himself is “‘now trying to fight the 
devil and his works!”” There can be heroism 
in Christ’s service as well as the king’s, 
but it is a service of peace, of love, of 
kindness, instead of war and enmity and 
cruelty. 

The doctor quoted these lines about 
Christ’s way of doing good, which he said 
were posted up in the Sir Donald where all 
the crew could read them: 


He did kind ray 80 kindly ; 
It seemed His heart’s delight 

To make poor people happy, 
From morning until night. 


He always seemed at leisure 

For every one who came; 
However tired or busy, 

They found HIM just the same! 

And why should not Dr. Grenfell and his 
crew—and all the rest of us—‘‘follow His 
steps’’?? Why should not every disciple be 
as his Lord? 

P, S. Just as the proof of this page is 
being read comes a last word from our 
missionary captain and surgeon: 

I send a ‘‘ fare-bye”’ line. The “ Peter”’ is 
up on the S. S. Mojestic, and soon it will be, 
“Slack away the hawsers!’’ and away for 


** Auld England” | W. T. G. 
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Lesson FOR MARCH 28 Review 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





The lessons we have studied include the 
first decade of the Christian Church. We 
have considered the most important events 
in laying its foundations, as they appeared to 
the author of the Acts, perhaps about thirty 
years after this period had closed. How did 
these events affect those who were organiz- 
ing churches and preaching the gospel in the 
beginning, and how do they affect the church 
today? 

1. The ascension of Christ was an abiding 
motive to holy living and to preaching the 
gospel. Soitis now. Someone has said that 
Luke is the only witness to the ascension. 
Let the student examine the New Testament 
and see how far this is from being true. Even 
if it is conceded that Mark 16: 19 is an addi- 
tion to that gospel, see how its statement that 
‘* Jesus was received up into heaven and sat 
down at the right hand of God” is repeated 
almost as a refrain in the addresses and let- 
ters of the apostles. Peter declared it in his 
first sermon [Acts 2; 33]. Stephen saw Jesus 
there [7: 55]. Paul wrote to the Romans that 
Christians would be glorified with Christ, be- 
cause he is at the right hand of God interced- 
ing forthem. We ought to fix our affections 
on things in heaven, because Christ has as- 
cenced there [Col. 3:1. See also Eph. 1: 20; 
4: 10; 1 Tim. 3: 16; Heb. 1: 3; 4: 14; 8: 1; 
1 Pet. 3: 22; and many other passages]. We 
must live the Christ-life because he has as- 
cended to heaven and will receive his own 
into that eternal rest. 

2. The gift of the Holy Spirit was the con- 
sequence of Christ’s ascension into heaven, 
and now abides in the church. Christ prom- 
ised that gift through his ascension [John 16; 
7]. The power which wrought so mighty 
changes in men at Pentecost was shed forth 
by Christ, who had been exalted to the right 
hand of God [Acts 2: 33]. Through the gift 
of the Holy Spirit the church began [2: 38]. 
Men preach and teach with power only as 
they are filled with the Holy Spirit. Such 
men were Stephen [6: 5] and Barnabas [11: 24] 
and the disciples [13; 52]. The Holy Spirit 
inspires love [Rom. 5: 5) and prayer [Rom. 8: 
26) and hope (Rom. 15; 13] and eloquence 
{1 Cor. 2: 4}. The New Testament abounds 
with evidence of the working of the Holy 
Spirit in building up and guiding the church. 

3. The conversion of the multitude at Pen- 
tecost and their beautiful lives in fellowship 
with one another, which commended Chris- 
tianity to all the people, were the fruits of the 
Holy Spirit. 

4. The healing of the lame man was an act 
which showed that the power of Christ still 
dwelt in his disciples through the Holy Spirit. 
It was an assertion, at the temple gate, that 
the new sect of Jews had something to give 
which the temple, where God was believed to 
dwell, could not furnish. Already the new 
temple had begun to rise, of disciples as spir- 
itual stones builded together. The evidence 
of it is the power which goes forth from it to 
save and bless men. 

5. It was inevitable that between this new 
temple and the defenders of the old temple a 
conflict should arise. The old order was be- 
ing undermined. The priests who guarded it 
sought to silence by law the representatives 
of the new order. They did not deny the 
divine power, but sought to prevent its exer- 
cise. Peter and John, conscious that they 
had wrought a good deed in the name of 
Christ, were ready to face any authority, civil 
or ecclesiastical. Men filled with the Holy 
Spirit and working in the name of Christ need 
not fear any kind of opposition. 

6. The first great peril to the new church 
arose from within itself. The disciples could 


successfully resist the authorities of the Jew- 
ish Church. But its only remedy for hypo- 
crites within the fold was expulsion, and that 
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was sanctioned by the power of God, which 
smote Ananias and Sapphira, two persons 
who had been highly esteemed, but who had 
lied to the Holy Spirit. At all cost, the 
church which would prosper must cleanse 
itself from wickedness, wearing the garb of 
discipleship. 

7. The ehurch took another long step for- 
ward in independence of men and depend- 
ence on God when the apostles defied the un- 
lawful acts of the appointed administrators of 
the law and declared that they must obey 
God rather than men. Therefore they would 
witness that Jesus, whom these false adminis- 
trators of law had crucified, was risen and 
exalted to sie right hand of God, to be a 
Saviour f° forgiveness of sins. To that end 
God oper be prison, whose doors had been 
shut on the apostles by those who claimed to 
be interpreters of God’s will. The church is 
bound to listen with caution to men who pro- 
claim new doctrines. But if she refuses to 
listen at all, or tries to silence them, instead 
of weighing their message, she can make no 
progress. She will be left behind. 

8. In trying to stifle such witnesses, by false 
witnesses and force and cruelty, they suc- 
ceeded in silencing Stephen, the most elo- 
quent pleader for the new faith who had yet 
arisen. God does not always open prison 
doors for his own. That he lets his witnesses 
die is no more an evidence that they are not 
witnesses than the crucifixion of Jesus was 
evidence that God had forsaken him, as for the 
moment he believed. 

9. The first effect of Stephen’s death was to 
bring about what Stephen most desired, but 
could not accomplish while living. It was to 
spread the knowledge of the gospel far and 
wide. Jerusalem was blessed by Stephen’s 
life. But Samaria was blessed by his death 
and, later, Antioch, Asia Minor, Rome and 
the world. He was used, as consecrated 
Christians wish to be used, to do the largest 
service for Christ. 

10. One specified effect of Stephen’s death 
was to bring the gospel, through his fellow- 
deacon, Philip, to one of the most influential 
men in @ great African kingdom. Stephen 
and Philip together preached through the 
Ethiopian convert. God’s ways of extending 
the church are wiser than ours. 

11. Stephen’s death roused into activity as 
a@ persecutor the ablest man in all the history 
of the church. If any one could have led in 
crushing it Saul was the man. But the mem- 
ory of his cruelties to Christians emphasized 
all his tenderness toward them in the long 
life he spent in making known Christ to them 
after he had learned to know Christ. 

12. Saul, after he had become an apostle, 
revealed his own character to the converts 
made under his preaching in his letters to 
them. One of these revelations is before us 
in this extract from his first epistle to the 
Corinthians. He mastered himself so that he 
might most effectively use all his strength 
and opportunity to win men to Christ. 
That is the ideal of Christian service. 

So in these ten years we see the wonderful 
progress of the new church under the leading 
of the Holy Spirit, whom Christ sent when he 
ascended. The Holy Spirit was given to the 
disciples, convicted their hearers, brought a 
multitude into the church, gave the apostles 
power to heal the sick, filled them with cour. 
age to defend themselves against rulers and 
elders, purged the church of evil doers, made 
the apostles effective witnesses of the resur- 
rection of Christ, sustained the first Christian 
martyr, guided those who went forth into the 
world to preach Christ and came on those 
converted through their preaching, revealed 
the truth to the Ethiopian traveler, arrested 
the persecuting Saul and changed him into 
the chief apostle to the Gentiles. The same 
Holy Spirit God is willing to give to his pee- 
ple now when they ask for this greatest gift. 

a 

One advantage of being rich is not having 

to appear so.—L. Scott O’ Connor. 
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cience says that the coming 
man (aiso the “coming 
woman’’) will depend for 
food supply more on the 
chemist and the laboratory than 
on the products of the field and 
farm. However that may be, 
it is sure that intelligent people 
everywhere now depend upon 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of 
Beef 


as a palatable, concentrated food 
product, indispensable as a 
stock for soups; sauces and made 
dishes, and as beef tea, nourish- 
ing and refreshing. 

There's only one Liebig COMPANY'S 


that has the tignature of the great 
chemist Liebig on the jar: 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 
OUR OWN WORK 

Six Months’ Record. One-half of the fiscal 
year of the American Board has already 
elapsed, with what result the tables below in- 
dicate. The gleam of hope caused by the in- 
erease of contributions in January has been 
quenched by the February statistics, which 
record a decrease in every item, making a 
total falling off of over $15,000. Still more 
disheartening is the total decrease for six 
months, which amounts to no less than $34,- 
283. 








Feb., 1896. Feb., 1897. 





Regular Donations, $34,735.80 $31,138.26 
Donations for special objects, 2,787.12 2,872.16 
Legacies, 19,632.25 8,617.95 
$57,155.17 $42,128.37 

6 mos. 6 mos. 


last year. this year. 
Regular donations, #200,620.11 $178,502.06 
Donations for special objects, 21,957.57 36,967.54 
Legacies, 55,522.95 28,347.45 
$278,100.63 $243,817.05 

Good News from Micronesia. The Honolulu 
Friend publishes a letter from Henry Nanpei 
showing a change of policy on the part of the 
Spanish Government relative to our mission- 
ary work on the island of Ponape. Last Oc- 
tober the Morning Star entered one of the 
harbors and the missionaries on board were 
allowed to land for the first time since 1890. 
Crowds of their old friends met Mrs. Logan 
and Miss Foss at the wharf. ‘‘ You cannot 
imagine,” writes the native evangelist, ‘how 
delighted our poor people were to shake 
hands with and be embra oy those good 
people whom they never expected to see again 
on Ponape.” Captain Garland and his asso- 
ciates paid a visit to the governor, who has 
shown such kind consideration for the Chris- 
tians on the island, and they were received 
and entertained with the utmost courtesy. 
The governor visited the Morning Star in 
company with Henry Nanpei and brought 
ashore three cases of New Testaments in the 
Ponape language. It is a notable fact that 
many of these books were purchased by Span- 
ish officers. The Mantalanim and Mants 
tribes are eager for a larger supply of Scrip- 
tures, as their books were burned by the Span- 
ish soldierly during an outbreak. These na- 
tives have two able Christian teachers known 
as William and Joseph. The general spiritual 
condition of the Ponapean Christians is hope- 
ful. A new Protestant church has recently 
been dedicated and day and Sunday schools 
as well as prayer meetings are well! attended. 
The work suffers, however, for want of an 
ordained minister. 

Self-Support in China. It was in January, 
+1847, that Rev. Stepken Johnson arrived at 
the mouth of the Nim River and opened the 
Foochow Mission in China, which is now cel- 
ebrating its jubilee. No portion of the report 
for 1895-96, just published, is more significant 
of the progress of Christianity in this mission 
than what Rev. W. L. Beard writes of self- 
support. Hesays: ‘‘Gen-Cio-Dong, the oldest 
church in Foochow, is already supporting its 
pastor and is also paying all expenses of light- 
ing the church, etc. Ha-Puo-Ga has raised its 
native subscription, and another suburban 
congregation is talking of forming a church, 
paying the pastor and helping to purcbase 
land and build a new church. Nearly every 
call from outlying villages is accompanied by 
the promise from the people to meet part of 
the expenses of teacher or preacher. It is un- 
warrantable to build too much on these prom- 
ises ; but the fact that the Chinese, whose fists 
close so tightly and so naturally over every 
copper, have already in one instance given up 
the help of foreigners in supporting their pas- 
tor, and the fact that so many are talking seri- 
ously about so doing, makes it warrantable to 
hope for great progress in this direction dur- 
ing the next few years.”’ 

Among the Dakotes. Miss M. C. Collins of 
Fort Yates, N. D., pleads for medical work 
among the Indians in the current American 
Missionary. The transition from the old, 
wild, free hatits of the Dakotas to the reser- 
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vation life has made sad changes in the phys- 
ical condition of the red man, and his suffer- 
ings in illness are pitiful. Fortunately, the 
little hospital at Fort Yates now stands open 
to receive patients and sends out a doctor te 
visit the sick in all parts of the reservation. 
One of the old men said: ‘The doctor and 
the hospital are the bes; things that Chris- 
tians have given to the Indians, because they 
are for all of us. They have given schools to 
the children and churches to those who can 
change their iives and their belief, but the 
hospital is for all of us, even we old ones who 
have lived Indians and who desire to die In- 
dians.’’ Miss Collins’s earnest request for 
the needed $1,600 a year to carry on this hos- 
pital work is followed by a letter from another 
self-sacrificing woman missionary among the 
Dakotas, showing the burdens and anxieties 
borne by these workers in the Indian field. 
After speaking of the difticulties of traveling 
in the winter, she writes: ‘ But I will not 
burden you with all my tale of woe. Suffice 
it to say I still live! And it is not likely that 
I shall either starve or freeze to death. And 
there is still a small haystack inthe barnyard, 
though the grain which Frank and Daisy 
(my horses) so well earn, they whinny for in 
vain; just now[ cannot get it. I am learning 
the lesson slowly, but surely, not to under- 
take impossible things. I am learning a part 
of it, now, trying to carry two places at once 
and failing, almost failing, in both.’’ 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

A Roman Catholic [lissionary Appeal. The 
Church of Rome is alive to the needs of home 
missionary work among the Negroes and 
Indians. Notwithstanding the financial de- 
pression, contributions for this purpose during 
1896 exceeded those of the three preceding 
years. The Pilot publishes an urgent plea, 
signed by prominent church dignitaries, for 
still more vigorous efforts. It closes with 
this paragraph: ‘‘The amount gathered for 
the mission during the past five years has 
fallen considerably below the figure reached 
during the five years from 1887-91. At the 
same time the number of churches and schools 
for Negroes and Indians, of missionaries and 
sisters working among them, has considerably 
increased. Above all, the appropriations 
formerly made for our Indian schools are be- 
ing reduced, till some of the bishops say that 
they will be obliged to abandon this work. 
You will not allow this to occur. You will 
gratify the longings of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus for the welfare of these sou!ls whom he 
shed his blood to save, and whom he has left 
it in your power to befriend.”’ 

A Mission to African Pigmies. The American 
Presbyterians have been led in a providential 
manner to open evangelistic work among the 
Pigmies in equatorial Africa. It seems that 
a Glasgow woman, Miss Margaret MacLean, 
had her interest roused in these curious peo- 
ple by Mr. Stanley’s reference to them in his 
book, In Darkest Africa. She wrote at once 
to him asking what could be done for the 
Dwarfs, but his reply was not encouraging. 
She appealed to several societies working in 
Africa, but none was able to take up this new 
work. At last a friend sent her a copy of 
The Church at Home and Abroad containing an 
article by Dr. Good, entitled a Curious Frag- 
ment of African Humanity, in which he de- 
scribed a visit to a Dwarf village and told of 
other meetings with the Pigmies among the 
Mabeya tribes. Miss MacLean and the Pres- 
byterian Board were thus brought into com- 
munication, and she has agreed to furnish 
funds for the purpose of beginning and sus- 
taining efforts among the Dwarfs in con- 
nection with the Gaboon and Corisco Mission. 
One missionary has already been sént out 
and another will probably follow soon. 

He who tampers with the currency robs 
labor of its bread. He panders, indeed, to 
greedy capital, which is keen-sighted and 
may shift for itself, but he beggars labor, 
which is honest, unsuspecting and too busy 
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with the present to calculate for the future. 
The prosperity of the working classes lives, 
moves and has its being in established credit 
and a steady medium of payment. All sudden 
changes destroy it. Honest industry never 
comes in for any part of the spoils in that 
scramble which takes place when the currenoy 
of a country is disordered. Did wild schemes 
and projects ever benefit the industrious? 
Did violent fluctuations ever do good to him 
who depends on his daily labor for his daily 
bread? Certainly never. All these things 
may gratify greediness for sudden gain, or 
the rashness of daring speculation, but they 
can bring nothing but injury and distrdss to 
the homes of patient industry and honest 
labor.—Daniel Webster. 
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Y. P. 8. 0. 5. 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 28-April 3. What Christian 
Heroism Is and Does. Luke 9: 18-26; 51-62. 

Any kind of heroism is better than coward- 
ice, but the highest kind is associated with 
Christ, prompted by love to him, modeled 
upon his practice of it. The poets and histo- 
rians have enshrined the memory of men and 
women who were heedless of life as they com- 
mitted themselves to great undertakings. We 
admire a fireman who rescues achild froma 
burning building, or a policeman who con- 
tends single-handed against a mob, but we re- 
serve the best tribute of our hearts for the 
persons who display moral heroism, who 
stand for truth and righteousness in spite of 
popular odium. St. Paul and Luther are the 
world’s real heroes, not Agamemnon or Napo- 
leon. A New England college president de- 
livers, occasionally, a stirring address en- 
titled, Who Is Your Great Man? The answer 
to the question measures the mental and 
moral caliber of him who gives it. 

The field in which Christian heroism is ex- 
ercised is broader than we sometimes think. 
It is very evident when we see it on the hot 
sands of India, or up among the icebergs of 
Labrador, but the life cast in conventional 
surroundings is 1 ever devoid of opportunities 
for playing the hero’s part. Some of us need 
not look farther away for our heroes and our 
heroines than our fathers and mothers, our 
companions in daily work. The man who is 
courageous when it would be easier to be cow- 
ardly, patient when it would be easier to be 
rebellious, forgiving when it would be easier 
to be resentful, loving when it would be easier 
to be selfish, is a hero as well as he who gives 
his life to the more daring enterprises of our 
Christian faith. 

We cannot get rid of this heroic element if 
we would be true followers of Christ. His 
own words make plain what he expects of us, 
and if we find life getting too soft and too 
easy we would better ask ourselves if we are 
following Christ to the extent and with the 
spirit which he commended. I cannot better 
end these few suggestions than by quoting an 
extract from a private letter just received 
from Dr. Grenfell, the Labrador missionary, 
as he was on the point of sailing from New 
York for England: “I say to myself some- 
times, ‘Grenfell, old friend, no opposition, no 
internal struggles, no sacrifices, what does 
your Christ-following mean?’ Depend upon 
it, it must be. We must be swindled, imposed 
on, stared at, watched and sneered at if we 
are as earnest and mot wiser and better than 
our Master.” 

Parallel verses: Acta 9: 23-27; 2 Cor. 11: 2:- 
27; 2 Tim. 2: 12; 1 Peter 4: 14-16; Rev. 7: 14. 

sstiiinaiilaialateitiiaainis 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 
Topic, March 21-27. The Christian’s Resources. 

Zech. 4: 1-10; 2 Kings 6: 8-17; Matt 26: 47- 

54. 

Whence do they come? Ia what measure are 
they available? How shall we turn them to the 
best advantage? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Literature 


SOME IMPORTANT WESLEY PAPERS 

The Methodist Times announces the dis- 
covery in the conference office, London, of 
a number of most interesting papers relat- 
ing to the Wesley family, which have been 
lost for a considerable period. Apparently 
they have been out of sight so long that 
they have been forgotten, although now it 
is remembered that they have been known 
before. They include letters by Mrs, Susan- 
nah Wesley, Rev. John Wesley to Mrs. 
Bosanquet and Rev. John Fletcher, John 
Wesley’s manuscript letters and jcurnals 
from 1738 to 1790, 150 of Charles Wesley’s 
letters and jcurnals, other letters by Charles 
Wesley between 1747 and 1759, written dur- 
ing his ccuttship and relating to marriage 
settlements, his marriage, congratulations, 
etc. There are also the Gwynne letters of 
the same period, one or two original manu- 
script sermons by Charles Wesley, one of 
them preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, April 4, 1742, on the text, ‘‘ Awake, 
thou that sleepest,’’ etc., and the other 
preached by him in Georgia, March 14, 1736, 
the text being, ‘‘ The light of the body is 
the eye.” 

There are also six copies of poems by 
Charles Wesley, some national and some re- 
ligious, a number of manuscript psalms by 
him and a copy of a manuscript hymn com- 
posed by him and sung by the society at 
Bristol on Dec. 5, 1779. Furthermore, there 
are the articles of agreement between Rev. 
John Wesley and Mrs. Vazeille, who after- 
ward became his wife, several portions of 
his journal, a number of letters by him to 
Rev. Adam Clarke, one letter from John 
Wesley to William Pitt, the prime minister, 
five letters by Whitefield, thirteen by Lady 
Huntingdon, several from William Wilber- 
force to Mrs. Charles Wesley and many 
others by various persons. In addition to 
these there is the original parchment certifi- 
cate of Charles Wesley’s ordination as dea- 
con and preacher, bearing the signatures of 
the Bishop of Oxford and of London. 

Various other valuable papers also have 
been secured by Rev Charles H. Kelley, 
who has beén instrumental in rediscovering 
these Wesley manuscripts, and the whole 
form a very valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of Methodism. It is also material 
which many in other branches of the church 
will desire from time to time to consult, 
and therefore it may fairly be regarded as a 
cause of congratulation to all Christian peo- 
ple that these documents have come to 
light. It is said to be probable that addi- 
tional papers of the same general character 
also may be discovered. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMEN- 

TARY ON LUKE 
The latest addition to this series of stand- 
ard commentaries is from the hand of Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, D. D., the English editor 
for the New Testament. The preface an- 
nounces that all discussion of the synoptic 
problem is left for the special volume to be 
prepared by Dr. Sanday. Dr. Plummer de- 
cides that the author of the third gospel 
was the author of the Acts, a companion of 
Paul, and that he was Luke, “the beloved 
physician.’’ Few will question these con- 
clusions. He thinks that Luke used both 
oral and written material, some of which 
he possessed in common with other synop- 
tists and some which was his own peculiar 
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property. Much of it was probably in 
Aramaic. For the date he prefers A. D. 
75-80, with Dr. Sanday and Professors Ram- 
say and Weiss, although he is careful to 
give due consideration to the views and 
arguments of others. There is a very cére- 
ful and elaborate study of the character- 


istics, style and language of Luke, with val- . 


uable tables. These include lists of ex- 
pressions peculiar to Luke or to Luke and 
Paul, Hebraisms and a discussion of med- 
ical terms. A rather brief discussion of 
the integrity of the gospel and an account 
of the manuscript authorities also are in- 
cluded in the introduction. 

The body of the work is distinguished by 
careful and thorough exegesis. The notes 
in small type form a valuable feature and 
give us the results of wide research. The 
Greek text is quoted without the English 
equivalent, contrary to the plan followed in 
the commentary on Mark. It is to be 
fesred and regretted that this fact may 
hinder its use with many would be readers, 
Too many ministers, even, find themselves 
unable to read the Scriptures entire'y in 
the ancient tongues. Homiletics do not oc- 
cupy the prominent place which they hold 
in older commentaries, but are accorded 
all the consideration consistent with the 
plan of the work. Fanciful and untenable 
theories and interpretations have been rig 
orously excluded. Dr. Plummer has done 
well in making his book almost a concord- 
ance, and he has further enriched it by 
many references to the Septuagint, Vulgate, 
the early Latin versions and the pseudepi- 
graphical writings of the Jews and the 
early Christians, The ‘‘infancy’’ passages 
are accepted as historical with but a brief 
discussion. The passage 9: 51-18: 14, 
which is sometimes called the ‘‘ great inter- 
polation” or ‘‘ Perwan section,” is peculiar 
to Luke. Dr. Plummer thinks that we 
have here material not used by Mark and 
Matthew and that its source is unknown to 
us. A large part of itis to be regarded as 
derived from stereotyped oral tradition, 
and probably in the Aramaic language. 

In this volume we have a difficult book of 
the New Testament considered in the man- 
ner required by modern standards of schol- 
arship. The author's treatment of the 
opinions of those differing from him is al- 
ways just and courteous. Wherever he 
feels sure of his position he is clear, simple 
and decided. Where this assurance is lack- 
ing he is cautious and hesitating, and at 
times one wishes for a more definite ex- 
pression of opinion. The arrangement 
and typography deserve especial commen- 
dation. The book sustains the reputation 
attained by the preceding volumes of the 
series. [Charles Scribner’sSons. $3.00.] 

THE SENSE OF BEAUTY 

It is no light task to read The Sense of 
Beauty, by George Santayana of Harvard 
University, which is a study of the outlines 
of msthetic theory. The author is a lec- 
turer on the theory and history of wsthetics 
at Harvard University, and he has endeav- 
ored to form a system of zxsthetics under 
the inspiration of a naturalistic psychology. 
His discussion is divided into four parts, 
treating of the nature of beauty, its mate- 
rials, its form and its expression. The 
book is an example of the most penetrat- 
ing analysis and the closest reasoning, deal- 
ing with abstract philosophy as well as con- 
crete, and pursuing a clearly defined train 
of thought which, nevertheless, from its 
very nature, must prove obscure to most 
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minds which are not specially trained in 
abstract thinking. 

The author’s definition of beauty is 
‘value, positive, intrinsic and objectified,”’ 
or, in less technical language, “ pleasure re- 
garded as the quality of a thing.’ All 
human functions, he holds, may contribute 
to the sense of beauty, and this is illus- 
trated by a consideration of the passion of 
love, the social instincts, sound, color, etc. 
Beauty of form is found not merely in fig- 
ures and shapes, but also in the uniformity 
of manifold objects like the stars, in types, 
to a certain extent in the fitness of things, 
in ornamentation, in words, etc. Expres- 
sion makes beautiful by suggestion things 
in themselves indifferent, or it may highten 
the beauty which they possess. It involves 
the object presented to the mind and the 
additional emotion or image which the mind 
conceives of the object. One of the ele- 
ments of expression, therefore, is that of 
the imagination, and a further element of 
it is some degree of interest or emotion. 

The author’s course of thought in this 
part of the book leads up to the relations 
of his subject to the field of ethics and to 
the ideal of moral perfection, and he holds 
that nothing but the good of life enters into 
the texture of the beautiful. He empha- 
sizes the stability before the human mind 
of ideal perfection and its influences upon 
life. We must ever recognize our imma- 
nent ideal, the realizing of which would 
constitute perfection for us. Beauty is the 
appreciation of sensible material, abstract 
form and associated values. Although it is 
indescribable, we can use experiment and 
memory to show how the feeling of beauty 
varies, and can determine in a degree the 
contribution to it of the different objec's 
which cause it to vary. Yet more than 
this is true, It is an experience, and an 
experience which partially satisfies reason 
and imagination. That it cannot wholly 
satisfy them is the clearest manifestation 
of perfection and the best evidence of its 
possibility. Beauty, as the author remarks 
in closing, is ‘‘a pledge of the possible con- 
formity between the soul and nature, and 
consequently a ground of faith in the su 
premacy of the good.” 

We should like to see the substance of 
this work rewritten in a style popularly 
readable, even if less scholarly. There is 
much in the book of large value but too 
hard to be grasped and mastered, except- 
ing by experts, We have some doubt about 
a@ position taken here or there—e. g., that 
‘*there is no value apart from some appre- 
ciation of it’’—but the author has done 
difficult work conscientiously and very ably. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.] 

STORIES 

The Coming of Chloe [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25] is by the late Mrs. Hungerford, ‘‘ The 
Duchess,” and is bright and amusing, but 
not profound. It is an English story of 
country society. The heroine certainly 
must be acknowledged a ccquette, but ie 
not without many attractive qualities, be- 
sides being entertaining. The characters 
are well drawn and the book will afford en- 
tertainment to the admirers of the author. 
——A Woman's Courier [Stone & Kimball. 
$1.25] by W. J. Yeoman, is another English 
story, but the period is the England of the 
close of the seventeenth century and the 
outline deals with the conspiracy against 
King William. 1tis a graphic and exciting 
story of intrigue and counter intrigue 
with love-making, adventures and fighting 
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sprinkled in thickly and described with 
spirit and success. 

Grip [Stone & Kimball. $1.25] is by John 
Strange Winter. Its hero is jilted, under- 
takes to revenge himself on his successful 
rival, but is accidentally arrested by mis- 
take and imprisoned for a long term of 
years, a considerable number of which he is 
compelled to serve. After being pardoned 
out, however, owing to the efforts of his un- 
conscious rival, who by a strange fortune 
has become his prison mate, but who is re- 
leased first, he continues to cherish his 
bloodthirsty aims until the god of love in- 
tervenes by substituting the sister of his 
early love for that lady berself, to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of all concerned. Those 
familiar with the author’s skill easily will 
understand how entertaining a story she 
makes out of this outline.——A Writer of 
Fiction [Copeland & Day. $1.00] by Clive 
Holland, is a sad story. The tale is of an 
English novelist, who gradually loses his 
hold on the public, finds his powers failing 
and at last condescends to cater to a de- 
praved popular taste in literature in order 
to keep the wolf from the door. The hero- 
ism of his wife, the expedient by which 
she saves his reputation, and the painful 
climax we will not relate. Suffice it to 
say that, in spite of its sf#dness, the story 
is one of considerable power and interest 
besides impressing a wholesome moral les- 
son. 

Mrs, H. Lovett Cameron is the author of 
A Bachelor’s Bridal (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$150]. It is a decidedly improbable story 
but rather entertaining. It will serve to 
pass away the time in traveling, and the 
character drawing is fairly good and more 
to be commended than the plot.——The 
strain upon the reader is noticeable in Gla- 
mour, by Meta Orred [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25], but nothing to the strain which must 
have been upon the author while writing. 
To keep up such a show of gloom and 
supernatural uneasiness for so many pages 
is a considerable task, and such a strain 
almost justifies inviting belief in pictures 
which split themselves and unroll and then 
roll up again. We can believe in ghosts if 
forced to do so, but we find it difficult to be- 
lieve in pictures of that sort. The book, 
nevertheless, is not without ability, and, al- 
though it hardly can be called engrossing, 
its almost uniformly depressed and un- 
happy characters wend their sorrowful way 
through its course of unpleasant occur- 
rences with a consciousness of forlornness 
which we did not expect to see so well sus- 
tained to the end. 

To turn to Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s A Ro- 
mance of Old New York [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00], which is light literature indeed, 
affords relief. The sun shines in the book 
and the people are those of this world rather 
than of the borderland. The daring scheme 
which is introduced into the plot in order 
to save the life of one of the heroines is 
sufficiently reckless to command admira- 
tion for its audacity, but of course the out- 
come is successful. The principal interest 
of the book lies in the delineation of the 
social and friendly side of the character of 
Aaron Burr.— Things that Matter [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents], by Francis Grib- 
ble, describes a marriage of friendship rather 
than of love and its consequences. The 
author might just as well have made it turn 
out happily. The principal features of the 
story are its attempt to portray the “new 
woman” as she exists in London society 
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and the implied, if not avowed, condemna- 
tion of that type of womanhood. 

Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circumstances 
[Stone & Kimball. $1.25] is the title of a 
volume of nearly a dozen short stories by 
John Davidson. Two or three of them are 
so good that it is surprising to find two or 
three of the others so dull. They are Brit- 
ish stories and one of them takes the form 
of a fairy tale. There is enough ability in 
the book to justify good hope of the au- 
thor’s future work. But he is very uneven 
in his endeavors.——Three Boys in the Wild 
Northland [Eaton & Mains. $1.25] is a 
story of travel and adventure, which is ex- 
citing in a high degree and which the boys 
will relish. 

EDUCATIONAL 

The third volume of the series of Ameri- 
can Orations [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] 
covers a part of the anti-slavery struggle 
and the secession period. Among the ora- 
tors represented are Chase, Everett, Doug- 
lass, Sumner, Lincoln, Seward and Wade. 
Their speeches are a part of our national 
history, and it is an excelleat idea to make 
them more available as features of the com- 
moa knowledge in this way.——The fourth 
and last volume of this series deals with the 
Civil War and with reconstruction, free 
trade and protection, finance and civil serv- 
ice reform. Edited originally by the late 
Prof. Alexander Johnson, it has been re- 
edited with notes by Prof. J. A. Woodburn. 
Speeches by Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Henry 
Winter Davis, Thaddeus Stevens, Henry 
Clay, James G. Blaine, Georgs W. Curtis, 
Carl Shurz and others are included. We 
question the propriety of introducing the 
speech of such a man as Mr. Vallandigham, 
whose conspicaousness was not to his credit 
and who should be allowed to be forgotten, 
but we have no objection to the policy of 
permitting both sides of our great national 
8 ruggl9 to be represented in a book of this 
character. Mr. Beecher’s famous address 
at Liverpool in October, 1863, is introduced, 
and it deserves to be thus popularized. It 
was one of the greatest victories which he 
ever won upon the platform. The book has 
more than the ordinary educational value, 
and will take a good place among books of 
its class. 

Three more volumes of the Riverside Lit- 
erature series, issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. at 25 cents each, are Macaulay’s Es- 
says on Johnson and Goldsmith, on Milton 
and on Addison, edited by W. P. Treat. 
They are admirably adapted to the purpose 
of the series, and are tasteful publications. 
—RMr. E. H. Cutler has edited the [Xth 
Book of Virgil’s dineid [Ginn & Co. 45 
cents] for the School Classics series. If 
anything can make the road to learning 
easy it is the use of such comprehensive 
and complete text- books as this, which also 
is highly attractive to the eye and is a 
worthy member of the series. The Happy 
Method in Number for Little People [ C. W. 
Bardeen. 75 cents] is by Emily E. Benton, 
and is a manual intended for teachers and 
mothers. It makes a specialty of the law 
of strong contrasts. The application of the 
law seems to us a little overworked, but it 
may be used advantageously to facilitate the 
purpose of the work. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Beauty and Hygiene [Harper & Bros. 75 
cents] by an unnamed author, is for women. 
It opens with a chapter on the beauty of 
the women of Spain, and the claim that 
Spanish women are more beautiful than 
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others hardly can be maintained, although 
we concede the author’s right to his or her 
opinion. The book is largely technical, 
deals with the care of the complexion and 
the various features, makes suggestions in 
regard to thinness and corpulence, gives 
advice as to a graceful carriage and is gen- 
erally practical and sensible without con- 
taining very much which is novel. It is, 
perhaps, open to the criticism of treating 
some minor matters as if they were of 
great importance, nevertheless the well-bred 
woman does not fail to pay careful atten- 
tion to such particulars as are suggested in 
these pages. 

Legends of the Virgin and Christ [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50], by H. A. Guerber, is a 
pleasant collection of the miscellaneous 
legends relating to our Lord and te his 
mother which have sprung up from time to 
time in Christian history and have attained 
more or less acceptance, especially in Roman 
Catholic countries, They are interesting 
as indications of the fantastic notions of 
some types of mind and many of them have 
probably had more or less of a spiritual in- 
fluence, but they are pure fancies and not 
to be mistaken for fact. The author has 
put his material together in a graceful and 
enjoyable form and there are some pleasant 
illustrations. The Cambridge edition of 
James Russell Lowell’s Poetical Works 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] is beauti- 
fully printed and has a fine portrait of Mr. 
Lowell and a vignette of Elmwood, a bio- 
graphical sketch and useful notes and tables. 
It is not too large to be easily held, while 
the type is clear and the paper of good qual- 
ity. Itis an admirable edition of the great 
poet’s productions in verse. 

John Gabriel Borkman [Stone & Kimbail. 
$1.50] is a play by Henrik Ibsen, translated 
by William Archer and isa volume of the 
Green Tree Library. One must be an I[b- 
senite indeed to admire such a play as this. 
It is dull from beginning to end. Thechar- 
acters are unvaryingly uninteresting. They 
do nothing in particular and the chief fea- 
ture of the play is the despair of most of 
the characters, due to the guilt of one of 
them and the morbidness of the others. 
Healthy-minded people do not care for such 
productions. It would have been much 
better to have let John Gabriel Borkman 
remain a fancy of the author’s mind,—— 
Messrs. Harper & Bros. have brought out 
in a pretty form Mr. Howells’s comedy, A 
Previous Engagement [50 cents], and Six 
Cups of Chocolate [25 eents], translated by 
Edith V. B. Matthews from the German of 
E. Schmitthof. They are bright and amus- 
ing and will serve well either to be read or 
for private theatricals. George Mere- 
dith’s Hssay on Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 25] 
was delivered as a lecture in London twenty 
years ago and was afterward published in 
one of the magazines, It is a discriminat- 
ing and suggestive study, often amusing 
and always prompting reflection, and less 
abrupt and fragmentary in style than the 
author’s more important writings. 

Messrs, Stone & Kimball also send us 
With the Band [$1.25], by R. W. Chambers, 
a volume of short poems which might have 
been written if Kipling never had published 
his poetry but which hardly would ‘have 
been what it is in that event. The poems 
have a merry jingle for the most part, and 
are generally military or Bohemian in senti- 
ment, Without being poetry of a high 
order these verses are of a type which a con- 
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siderable class of readers enjoy.—In his 
Literary Landmarks of Florence [Harper & 
Bros. $1.00] Mr. Lawrence Hutton has 
given a delightful abstract of many of the 
distinguishing literary features of Florence 
connected with the past rather than the 
present. The different houses or streets 
connected with famous authors, the scenes 
of important events in their personal his- 
tory, descriptions of the places of their 
burial, and many incidents in their careers 
are grouped into a pleasant narrative illus- 
trated by a number of portraits and other 
pictures and the whole serving as a charm 
ing aid to intelligent appreciation of the 
city, which thousands here at home also 
will prize highly. 

Tbe Harper’s various publications for 
1896 are issued in their usual substantial 
and tasteful form. Harper's Bazar [$7.00] 
is pre eminently for the ladies, Yet there 
is a great deal in it which any man can ap- 
preciate aud enjoy. Its successive issues 
make a very handsome and sumptuous vol- 
ume.——In the same lauguage we may de. 
scribe Harper’s Weekly [$7.00], the general 
interest of which is greater than that of the 
Bazar, because it devotes less attention to 
matters specially interesting to women alone 
and more to geveral topics, literary, polit- 
ical or other, the interest in which both 
sexes share. The political cartoons were 
a conspicuous feature last year, s»mewhat 
as in the days of Thomas Nast. The vol- 
ume is a wonderfully comprehensive and 
delightful résumé of the main events of the 
year, as well as one rich in literary and 
artistic excellence, The Month’'y Maga- 
zine is bound in two aubstantial and hand- 
some volumes [Eich $3.00] aud they make 
valuable and most commendable additions 
to the library in which they belong. When 
one realizes that they are volumes 92 and 
93 the size of this library becomes impress- 
ive.——Hlarper’s Round Table, the juvenile 
publication, certainly is the equal in its 
own way of either of the cthers. It is a 
beautiful volume, and would be a most ap 
propriate birthday present for the boys and 
girls who do not knowit. It appeals to the 
graver as well as the lighter side of the boy 
and girl nature and is traly admirable 
throughout. 

Mr. Herbert Small has compiled and 
Messrs. Curtis & Cameron have issued ina 
tasteful pamphlet A Hand- Book of the New 
Library of Congress [30 cents], which all 
visitors to Washington, as well as thou- 
sands of others, will find of much interest 
and value. It affords a good idea of a 
building which probably is unsurpassed in 
this country for dignity and beauty, which 
has few peers anywhere, which is admira- 
bly adapted to its great work. The bookin- 
cludes essays on the Architecture, Sculpture 
and Painting of the Library, by Charles Cof- 
fin, and en The Function of a National Li- 
brary, by Mr. A. R, Spofford, the librarian, 
It is illustrated freely. 





NOTES 

—— Mr. Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy has proved 
one of his most popular books and is selling 
very fast. 

— Mr. C. G. D. Roberts, the poet and 
novelist, is to be coeditor of the Illustrated 
American with Mr, Francis Bellamy. 

—— Prof. Brander Matthews’s Introduction 
to American Literature is to be printed in 
raised letters for the use of the blind. 


—— The Oid Wayside Inn at Sudbury, fa- 
mous in literature but long a merely private 
esidence, is to be reopened to the public. 
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——It is announced authoritatively that 
Dr. Watson, ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” will not leave 
his church in Liverpool either to settle abroad 
or elsewhere in Great Britain. 

—— Mr. Andrew Lang calls Browning and 
Tennyson the glories of the Victorian Age. 
He thinks it doubtful—and with good reason 
—if George Eliot’s writings are to be admired 
permanently by posterity. 

—— Capt. Charles King, Prof. A.S. Hardy, 
John Brisben Walker and Richard Henry 
Savage, all in one or another way eminent in 
literature, roomed together in 1865 at the West 
Point U.S. Military Academy—a noteworthy 
fact. 

—— Our authority proves to have been mis- 
taken in regard to the statement which we 
made March 11 that the publication of Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s In Childhood’s 
Country would be deferred until next fall. 
The book, issued by Messrs. Copeland & Day, 
already is in the market, and we regret our 
error. 

— Mr. Laurence Hutton has given his 
valuable collection of death masks to Prince- 
ton University. Among them are those of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth, Lu- 
ther, Cromwell, Walter Scott, Frederick the 
Great, Edmund Burke, Burns, Keats, Napo- 
leon, Thackeray, Lincoln, Washington, Clay, 
Calhoun, and other famous persons. Some 
are the only ones in existence of their re- 
spective subjects. 

——A very interesting address has come 
into our hands delivered by Rev. Frank T. 
Lee of Chicago at the Lee family reunion, 
held at Farmington, Ct., Aug. 12,13, 1896. Itis 
entitled Characteristic Traits of the Lee Fam- 
ily. The ancestors of the family evidently 
had the characteristics of the men of their 
time in addition to others which have been 
peculiar to their descendants and are promi- 
nent now. Among these are their sturdy de- 
votion to education and religion, their patriot- 
ism, their love of business and almost uniform 
success init. They have not been politicians 
or seemed to care for office. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 
FROM SCOTLAND 
Theological Lectures 

Professor Story, the able occupant of the 
church history chair in Glasgow University, 
is Baird lecturer for this year, and has turned 
for his subject to the early founders and 
preachers of the Scottish church. Unfor- 
tunately, the audience has been small, 
This is not due to any want of ecc!2sias- 
tical learning or controversial ability on 
the part of Dr. Story, who holds also the 
office of principal clerk of the Gene:al As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, but is 
probably accounted for by the dry and re- 
mote nature of the subject. The course of 
free lectures given by the university au- 
thorities and inaugurated by Lord Kelvin 
has been well attended and shows how 
popular interest tends. At the same time 
a short series on Pastoral Theology, de- 
livered to divinity students here by Dr. 
MeAdam Muir, now the minister of Glas- 
gow Cathedral, has roused some interest 
and suggested the importance of having 
that subject dealt with by a separate chair. 
A preacher of promise in the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Rev. D. W. Forrest, has 
been appointed to the Ker lectureship, 
and is now delivering a series in the hall of 
that church in Edinburgh on The Christ 
of History and Experience. 

But the course of greatest public interest 
and theological importance is undoubtedly 
that being delivered by Professor Bruce 
of the Free Church College, in the Bute 
Hall of the university, in connection with 
his holding for two winters of the Gifford 
lectureship. Dr. Bruce has chosen as his 
theme, The Providential Order of the Uni- 
verse, and his utterances are being followed 
with much interest by large audiences on 
the Sunday afternoon. In particular, Dr. 
Bruce’s tolerant and sympathetic view of 
the theory of evolution in its application to 
man has given rise te discussicn, and more 
will likely be heard of his admissions on 
this subject. With his accustomed candor 
Dr. Bruce asserts that evoijution does not 
degrade man, while man confers honor on 
evolution. It is simply the method of the 
Creator, as he guides the evolutionary pro- 
cess till it arrives at man, who crowns all 
that went before. It is generally felt that 
this course of Gifford lectures will supply 
thoughtful minds with fresh material and 
prove a worthy discussion of a large and at- 
tractive theme. Among Dr. Bruce’s hearers 
the other Sunday was Dr. Edward Caird, 
the master of Balliol, Oxford. 

The lecture delivered at the opening of 
the session by Prof. G. A. Smith, and plead- 
ing for a closer union between ministers 
and their former alma mater, is not being 
unheeded. It is probable that something 
in the nature of an annual reunion of those 
now separated from their theological col- 
lege and from each other will be formed. 
The benefits of this union would be both 
social and intellectual. At all events the 
scheme is being talked of and matured, and 
its realization will be one fruit of Professor 
Smith’s visit to America and his admiration 
of what he saw at work there. 

Union of Churches 

The formal union of the Congregational 
and Evangelical Union churches was con- 
summated on the opening day of the year, 
and was celebrated in this city by a joint 
communion service. Later on a social 
meeting was held in Aberdeen to give ex- 
pression to the delight with which this 
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union was regarded by the members of the 
churches in the north of Scotland. Mr. 
John Leith, an energetic and well-known 
layman, presided on the occasion and the 
gathering of ministers and others was large 
and representative. The union, as the 
chairman remarked, may prove a good ob- 
ject lesson and lead to other and larger 
unions, The veteran Congregational min- 
ister, Dr. John Duncan of Aberdeen, was 
present and expressed his sympathy with 
the successful termination of the negotia- 
tions. As was natural, there are a few who 
persist in keeping outside this union. A 
meeting was recently convened at Glasgow 
and expressed dissatisfaction, on the part 
of some ministers and members of the 
Evangelical Union church, at being merged 
in a new and larger body. A letter in sym- 
pathy with the policy of isolation and of 
keeping up an independent organization 
was read from the widow of Dr. James 
Morison, the founder and leader of the 
Evangelical Union. Happily the colleague 
of the late Dr. Morison, Rev. George Glad- 
stone, is in favor of tnion and has contrib- 
uted largely te the result brought about by 
his vigorous personality. It is unlikely 
that much will come of this reactionary 
policy. The minority of the Evangelical 
Union church need not be alarmed that 
their way of preaching the gospel will be 
forgotten in the new union, and that in par- 
ticular the temperance flag, which they have 
made a distinctive banner, will be unduly 
lowered. Meantime, the union of the Free 
and United Presbyterian churches is being 
ripened by friendly conference and discus- 
sion, and it is hoped that the Established 
Church will consent to the joint Presby- 
terian Hymnal at next assembly. 
Dr. Stalker’s Sermons to Young Men 

The special program drawn up by Dr. 
Stalker for young men this winter, in Free 
St. Matthew’s Church, embraces a course of 
nine lectures on Conversion. The subject 
is illustrated from the lives of St. Augus 
tine, St. Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, 
Bunyan, Tholuck and others. The church 
is crowded on the cccasion, the second 
Sabbath of the month, when these lectures 
are delivered, and testifies to the excep- 
tional influence wielded by Dr. Stalker as a 
preacherinthiscity. Indeed the attendance 
at St. Matthew’s, as in the case of Trinity 
Congregational Church (Dr. Hunter's), is 
limited only by the accommodation avail 
able. Dr. Stalker devotes himself to preach- 
ing as closely as Mr. Chamberlain does to 
statesmanship, but he has this winter, as 
formerly, taken his share in advancing 
social and public questions. I found him 
lately among his books, and keenly inter- 
ested in the publications that reach him 
from America. He was warm in his praise 
of your Book of the Pilgrimage and of the 
excellence of its illustrations, and men- 
tioned that he values highly your yearly 
Handbook. 
Dr. Hunter’s Semi-jubilee 

The popular minister of Trinity Congre- 
gational Church has reached this interest- 
ing period in his career, and the occasion 
was duly celebrated by his attached con- 
gregation at the annual social meeting held 
last month. An illuminated address was 
presented along with a purse of sovereigns 
to Dr. Hunter, and bore grateful testimony 
to the benefits derived by the congregation 
from his earnest and powerful preaching, 
the hopeful and helpful spirit of his mes- 
sage to young men and women more partic- 
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ularly, and not least to the value of his 
beautiful devotional services. Dr. Hunter 
in acknowledgment gave an interesting re- 
view of his ministry in England and for the 
last ten years in Glasgow, and expressed 
the encouragement and stimulus given him 
by this cordial recognition of his work. 
The large and attentive congregations 
drawn to Trinity Church are evidence that 
Dr. Hunteris not mistaken in thinking him- 
self still young and but beginning his min- 
istry. I saw him the week before he left 
for his holiday and found him looking as 
fresh as many ministers do after their vaca- 
tion. But notwithstanding, Dr. Hunter 
confessed that he has felt the strain of a 
city congregation, and will eagerly welcome 
the bodily rest and the mental stimulus and 
refreshment afforded by a three months’ 
tour in the East. It is his intention to 
spend a month both in Palestine and Egypt 
and to visit Athens, and the social meeting 
I have referred to wished him Godspeed in 
his journey. 

The membership of Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, exclusive of those who be- 
long to the mission church and those who 
are seat holders only, stands at 939. This 
is the result of Dr. Hunter’s concentration 
and devotion to the work of preaching, in 
which he has claimed, and been willingly 
accorded by his people, a large amount of 
theological freedom. He rather shuns the 
public platform and ecclesiastical debates. 
His volume of Devotional Services is beauti- 
fully arranged and shows the importance 
assigned by this preacher to the worship of 
the church. During his absence Dr. Hun- 
ter’s pulpit will be supplied by Rev. James 
Bell, who succeeded him at Hull. 


Personal and Miscellaneous 

The new moderator of the Free Church of 
Scotland in May next will be Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, D.D, LL. D., of Greenock. 
Dr. Macmillan made a fresh speech at one 
of the recent Burns celebrations, and he is 
one of our most charming and widely read 
religious writers. He has an unrivaled 
knowledge of nature in the illustration of 
his subjects, 

The ‘‘threefold option’? has been dis 
cussed at temperance meetings in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. Professor Calderwood of 
Edinburgh and Dr, G. A. Smith favor this 
plan of providing for the decision of the 
people in regulating the drink traffic. Pro- 
fessor Calderwood remarked at another 
meeting that R. L. Stevenson was one of 
his students but never attended exsept on a 
wet day! 


Glasgow. Ww. M. R. 


AN UNNOTIOED PHASE OF OOLLEGE 
LIFE 


If one were to judge by the daily newspaper 
alone, the inference might be drawn that ath- 
letic contests constituted the main, and even 
the'sole, interest of intercollegiate life. That 
there is another field for such contests is 
brought to mind by the great interest which 
centers in the coming intercollegiate debate 
between Yale and Harvard at Cambridge 
March 26. 

The training is arduous. To bea member 
of one of these debating teams means from 
four to eight weeks of the hardest kind of 
work. The questions discussed are often 
large and involved. There is a great differ- 
ence between these debates and the older col- 
lege oratorical contests, which are still held 
in Western colleges. Here, it is not a set 
speech, a memorized oration that will answer. 
A complete knowledge of the subject must be 
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gained and the speakers must do much of 
their thinking on their feet. y 

The coming debate between Yale and Har- 
vard is of more than usual interest, for two 
reasons: first, because of the subject, which 
is “‘ Resolved, That the United States should 
definitely adopt the single gold standard and 
should deciine to enter a Bimetallic League 
even if Great Britain, Germany and France 
should be willing to enter such a league.” 
Second, because, after a half-dozen successive 
defeats, Yale won her first victory over Har- 
vard last year. 

The meeting in Sander’s Theater between 
Messrs. F. Dobyns of Ohio, G. H. Dorr of 
New Jersey and S. R. Wrightington of Massa- 
chusetts, representing Harvard, and Messrs. 
C. S. Macfarland of Massachusetts, C. H. 
Studinski of Colorado and C. U. Clark of New 
York, representing Yale, will be a contest 
well worthy of public interest. M. 
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BE SOMEBODY IN PARTIOULAR 


Here is a telling extract from the first ad- 
dress which Dr. Alexander Mackenzie gave 
at Tremont Temple in the Monday noon gath- 
erings succeeding those held by Mr. Moody. 


A great many good men’s lives come to 
nothing because there is nothing in them. 
There is a kind of form, a sort of goodness, 
what we call innocence. You know what a 
child is when it is called innocent. Many 
are very good when they cannot possibly stay 
in this world any longer; they consent to 
take heaven as a second chance. But as long 
as they are here they are gocd for nothing. 
They are a torment to their families, a bad 
example to their children and a burden to 
the church. We describe them sometimes as 
colorless men, as men without character. 
There is nothing of them. 

Now St. Paul described men in the opposite 
way. He says, in writing to the church at 
Corinth, there are a great many men and 
women in the church that are ‘‘ members ”’ of 
the church. That is nothing. Anybody can 
be a member of some church or other. What 
is the word? My brethren, the difference be- 
tween one Christian and another is the word 
that follows brethren, You are a member of 
the church? I am glad you are. St. Paul 
said, ‘‘ Members in particular’’—a particular 
member. 

I come into your town tomorrow and walk 
along the street, and I see a good-locking 
man and [ say, Who is that man? Whois he? 
Well, I don’t know; his name is—he is no- 
body in particular. But he is a man, isn’t he? 
O, yes. Find his name inthe directory? Yes. 
Got him in the census? Yes. What do you 
mean? I mean be is “ nobody in particular.” 
He might live anywhere else, do anything 
else; there is nothing of the man. 

Who is that man? That man, that little 
man, sir? Rather a shabby hat, shabby coat? 
Yes, that man, who is he? Sir, that man is 
the finest lawyer in this town. But I mean 
the next man. That man is the deacon of 
our church. We have had seven ministers in 
seventeen years, and this man has gone 
through and held the thing. There’s not a 
man in town worth so much as that poor, in- 
significant man. He is a member of the 
church. I dare say be 4s, and he is a member 
‘fin particular.” What we want, my friend, 
to be ‘members in particular.’’ ‘‘ Be some- 
body.”’ Be somebody in particular... . 

I beg this morning in the name of all truth 
and honesty add to your membership in the 
churches one pew word. You might have two 
catalogues. In my old First Church in Cam- 
bridge we have members in full communion 
and members whe join the church and have 
children baptized, and then I have a private 
catalogue of another sort, members in partic- 
ular. There arenotso many of them, butevery 
man of them counts a hundred, and we run 
up into thousands in that way in our church 
membership. 
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Rev. I. J. Lansing Resigns 

After a pastorate of somewhat more than four 
years, Rev. I. J. Lansing’syesignation was read 
at Park Street Church yesterday. Early in 
1896 he was surprised by the information con- 
veyed to him from the society that his salary 
was to be reduced from $7,000 to $4,500. He 
proposed that the salary should remain at the 
former figure, which he had received from the 
beginning of his pastorate, and offered to con- 
tribute his share of the deficiency. Other 
sums were pledged, sufficient to provide for it. 
But the majority of the society insisted on the 
reduction, which Mr. Lansing declined to ac- 
cept. Frequent and sometimes excited meet- 
ings have since been held and various votes 
passed, with the intention of bringing the 
pastorate to a close. 

But Mr. Lansing has steadily adhered to his 
position that it was neither legal nor right for 
the society, under the circumstances, to re- 
duce his salary. He has offered to consider 
any proposition it might make to him, looking 
to an equitable ending of their mutual rela- 
tions. Some months ago the society rescinded 
the votes it had taken, with which he was 
concerned, and later, Jan. 9, a committee of 
the society made to him the proposal to pay 
his salary in full, at the rate of $7,000 per an- 
num, to a date to be agreed upon and for six 
months thereafter. This proposal he accepted 
Jan. 14, and it was ratified Jan. 19. Some dif- 
ficulties arose over the form of the receipt to 
be signed by Mr. Lansing, but the society has 
finally accepted the one written by himself. 
Thus the pastorate will end April 1, to the re- 
lief of both parties, for the dissension has for 
some time been such as to make satisfactory 
work impossible either on the part of the 
church or the pastor. 

Mr. Lansing is a minister of earnest, able 
and upright character, and a very effective 
public speaker. Park Street has long been 
one of the strong and honored churches of 
Boston, with a noble and most interesting 
history. It has a very important site and a 
valuable property, and it is hoped that it may 
regain its prosperity and continue to hold the 
position of influence which it has long main- 
tained in our denomination. 


The Cecilia Concert for Wage-Earners 

Boston is indeed a Mecca for music-lovers, 
with its free organ recitals and many other 
opportunities where all, irrespective of rank 
or wealth, may have their souls uplifted on 
wings ofsong. The“ wage-earners’ concerts,” 
provided by the thoughtful generosity of the 
Cecilia Club, brings the best music within 
the reach of all working people for a sum so 
small that they not only can attend person- 
ally, but are enabled to share the pleasure 
with their parents or with the younger chil- 
dren. Hence the audience has a distinctly 
family appearance, the silver hair often com- 
ing next the gold. 

The Cecilia, whose membership includes 
both men and women, is one of Boston’s most 
famous musical organizations and its recent 
concert marked an epoch in the history of 
music. The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, which, on account of its ex- 
treme difficulty, had never before been given 
in Boston entire. Strength and beauty are its 
characteristics—a majestic conception worked 
out with surpassing sweetness and grace. A 
peculiarity of the construction is that, instead 
of being divided arbitrarily into solos and 
choruses, most of the time orchestra, chorus 
and quartet are heard simultaneously, but 
with an exquisite balancing and interblend- 
ing reached only by this master of harmony. 
It produces the effect of the whole universe 
joining in a service of worship, and so impress- 
ive is this devotional atmosphere that ap- 
plause seems out of place. We have space to 
touch upon two or three features only—the 
marvelous tone-painting in that portion of 
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In and About Boston 


the Apostles’ Creed which describes the life 
of Christ ; Kneisel’s rendering of the exquisite 
violin obligato in the Benedictus, whose 
pleading, thrilling tones seemed to penetrate 
even to heaven itself and bring the benedic- 
tion down; and the prayer which brings toa 
fitting close a work of rare sublimity. Few 
in that vast audience could go away without 
having been purified and ennobled. If there 
be such a thing as immortal music, we expect 
to hear the Missa Solemnis sung by the hosts 
of the redeemed around the great white throne. 


The Union Meetings 

Dr. McKenzie had another large audience 
at Tremont Temple last Monday noon and 
preached a searching sermon of a decidedly 
evangelistic order from the text, ‘‘God com- 
mended his love to us in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” In the course 
of the discourse he laid particularly strong 
emphasis on the divinity of Christ, bringing 
out the point that the religion which did not 
include Him thus was little better than a 
pagan religion and lacked the vital element. 

Dr. A. T. Pierson is conducting meetings at 
Park Street Church every evening this week, 
beginning with Tuesday. Mr. Moody’s com: 
mittee, of which Mr. H. M. Moore is the lead- 
ing member, is making every effort to perpetu- 
ate the good results of the recent evangelistic 
campaign and a good portion of the religious 
public is showing a marked appreciation of 
these supplementary services. 


Another English Visitor 

Close upon the visits to Boston of Mr. Meyer 
and Dr. Grenfell comes that of Rev. Archi- 
bald G. Brown, who preached twice at the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church last Sunday. 
The large congregations included some who 
had known of Mr. Brown’s thirty years’ faith- 
ful and fruitful labor in the East London 
Tabernacle, which is one of the few great 
centers of evangelistic influence in the dreary 
and degraded East London district. His in- 
timate friendship with Spurgeon, whose fu- 
neral sermon he preached, and his love for 
the late Dr. A. J. Gordon constituted another 
tie between him and his hearers. His ser- 
mons were simple, direct and evangelical. 

It is not every man who would have worked 
steadily and laboriously in this unattractive 
field for thirty years. Mr. Brown comes of good 
stock. On his mother’s side he belongs to the 
Heath family, a name well known in Noncon- 
formist history during the last two centuries, 
whilst among his cousins are Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie, author of a well-known Life of 
Christ; Sir Archibald Geikie, the geologist; 
the late John Geikie, Scotch etcher. A hap- 
pier pastorate no one could have had than 
‘the East End Spurgeon,” but at fifty-four 
he feels that the strain must be relaxed. He 
conducted the services in the Tabernacle on 
Sunday, Feb 21, all the next day he sat in the 
vestry receiving the people’s thank offerings, 
which amounted to £430, and on the 24th he 
sailed for America. He has engaged to 
preach at Denver, Col., for a month, com- 
mencing April4. Invitations have come from 
all parts. While perfectly willing to do what 
hecan during this trip, he must have a season 
of rest. 


The Growth of Y. M. C. Associations 

No organization for Christian work pre- 
sents more cheering results today than this 
one in behalf of young men. It is the result 
of faithful study of their conditions and sur- 
roundings by men of large business experi- 
ence. It takes young men where it finds 
them, offers to them what they already real- 
ize that they need, and seeks to lift them to 
higher levels. 

The annual banquet of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associations of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, given at the Brunswick 
Hotel, Boston, last week, showed the esteem 
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in which this work is held by men of affairs’ 
It was attended by about 150 men from vari- 
ous sections of the two States, prominent in 
business and public life. It was addressed 
by Cephas Brainard, Esq., of New York, 
President Tuttle of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and General Superintendent Platt 
of the New Haven division of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. These 
gentlemen spoke eloquently and earnestly of 
the value of the association in helping young 
men, especially railroad employés, to under- 
stand and to make the most of themselves. 
They need society and will seek it, of one 
kind or another. The association helps them 
to upright and inspiring social life. They 
have ambition to improve their bodies and 
minds. The association gives them oppor- 
tunities to do both, and invites them to pure 
and useful spirituallife. It makes them more 
reliable workmen, more intelligent citizens, 
more just and honorable in their relations 
with their employers; and it leads many of 
them to becomes earnest Christians. In these 
times, when so large a proportion of young 
men are away from home or without homes, 
engaged in exciting and exacting business, 
no other institution can do for them what is 
being done by Y. M. C. Associations. 

The growth of this organization in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island indicates not only 
its usefulness, but the character and energy 
of those who have it in charge. During the 
last ten years the number of associations has 
increased from forty-two to ninety-three, the 
members from 14,722 to 33.250, the buildings 
from eight to twenty-eight, the gymnasiums 
from fourteen to fifty-eight, the Bible classes 
from twenty-one to sixty.three and the prop- 
erty from $385,000 to $1,852,000. During the 
last year the State Committee has taken pos- 
session of its fine, five-story building at 167 
Tremont Street, which is intended to be head- 
quarters for members of the association. The 
figures above given show in a measure the in- 
terest taken in this work by business Chris- 
tian men. Many of them are convinced of its 
increasing necessity and that it is nobly ac- 
complishing its aim. They are giving to it 
their enthusiastic support. With such an 
army of young men as this association repre- 
sents, and such fruits of their organization as 
are already exhibited, there is no occasion to 
lose faith in the Christian character and zeal 
of the coming generation. 


Tidings have just reached the officials of the 
American Board of the death, at Harpoot, on 
Feb. 22, after a three days’ illngss with in- 
flammation of the brain, of Rev. Egbert Smythe 
Ellis. He was born in Kittery, Me., thirty 
years ago, and was graduated from Williams 
College in 1890 and from Andover in 1894, 
sailing for Turkey the same autumn. He has 
been fearless and indefatigable in his work at 
Harpoot during the horrors of the past two 
years. He has traveled over the stricken dis- 
trict distributing relief and reorganizing the 
scattered work, covering hundreds of miles 
on horseback and living with the people. He 
returned from one of his long trips only a few 
days before his death. He was rapidly win- 
ning the confidence, esteem and affection of 
the people. 


It is a disputed question whether the pres- 
ent and past occupants of the Congregational 
House, or outsiders who occasionally use 
the elevator, will be most pleased by the 
startling news that the work of demolition 
of the houses on the site of the future new 
building has begun. 


It will be Ministers’ Day at the Zoo next 
Monday, and every minister at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting that morning may procure 
a free ticket. The big erang-outang will re- 
ceive at the Zoo. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BosTON MINISTFRS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
22,104. M. Speaker, Rev. D. L. Furber, D. D. Subject, 
The Missionary, John Eliot. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBRTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hail, Congregational House, every Friday at ll A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSaCHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, NO.9 Jongregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Kdwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5, An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman,Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Ne. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing aud Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle st. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIs810NS8, Room | and 2, Con- 
rregational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
‘Mise Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and euucational, at the South and in the West 
among the tndians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregatienal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C, A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Kev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional! House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred studevts for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty acagemies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer Offices: 10 Congre- 
gational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBL#BHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears building, 
Boston. Applications sheuld be sent to Rev. E. B, 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Couucil asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permenens invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. Forfullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Vongregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
1886, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvuP- 
PLY, established by the Maseachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State oom 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading. room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day a: devening Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Hranch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary. Room 22, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, rending, ete., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
»oses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

).D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
A few such lessons as Worcester Sabbath 
breakers have learned as a result of the activity 
of some loyal young Christians have sufficed 
to establish among the tradesmen of that city 
a proper respect for the first day of the week. 
The welcome given the new members of a 
Connecticut church is the spirit of fellowship 
which{will encourage other accessions. 

An Interior church has planned wisely to 
attract a congregation of real worshipers at 
its second Sunday service. 

To pastors and laywomen desirous of help- 
ing the little ones and binding them to the 
church, we commend the Children’s Social 
Hour as arranged in St. Louis and described 
in our article on institutional features of that 
city. 

One good result of the hard times will 
be the consolidation of small neighboring 
churches which otherwise would have strug- 
gled to maintain separate organizations. 

That small Nebraska church which has fur- 
nished pastors for four others and a leader 
for a fifth has not lived in vain. 

Perhaps that New Jersey church which has 
lightened its burdens by removing an old 
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debt learned how to do it through generous 
attention first to its benevolences. 

A Maine church showed its interest in the 
meaning of Inauguration Day. 
Of Special Note 

Increased power through concentration in 
Wichita, Kan. 

Solution of the ‘‘ second service”? problem 
in several places. 

A rare tribute to humble, upright living in 
a Michigan city. 

Added strength to our denomination in In- 
diana. 


PROGRESS IN RHODE ISLAND 

Our churches in Providence and vicinity 
have been doing their work during the win- 
ter in a spirit of consecrated expectancy. 
Most of them have received at each com- 
munion new members on confession, a cir- 
cumstance which has been as a silver lin- 
ing to our business clouds, reminding us of 
God’s way in the past when business reverses 
have worked together for good. The United 
Church in Newport, under the leadership of 
its new pastor, Dr. T C. McClelland, is in 
good heart and reaching vigorously towards 
things that are before. Rev. Mablon Van 
Horne, many years the pastor of the Union 
(colored) Church in that city, has recently 
resigned and been dismissed by council. 

Ourchurches in Pawtucket and Central Falls, 
sixinall, are prospering and becoming increas- 
ingly centers of influence. The Weeden 
Street, Rev. George Bloomfield, pastor, finds 
its present seating room too small and pro- 
poses soon to arise and build. The Park 
Place Church and the Central Falls Church 
are veritable industrial institutes doing a 
noble work, while the parent church, with its 
pastor, Rev. Alexander McGregor, reports at 
its recent annual meeting the reception of 
thirty-one new members during the year, 
eighteen on confession, and benevolences of 
$4,254. 

We note with no little satisfaction that 
representatives from our churches ip every 
section of the State are prominent in move- 
ments for the betterment of the dependent, 
defective and delinquent classes of society. 
Christian Citizenship Leagues with kindred 
organizations are keeping their faithful watch 
and pressing towards much needed political 
and other general local reforms. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Kneeland, represent- 
ing the New England Sabbath League, occu- 
pied several pulpits, and is booked for the 
closing week in April in Providence and Paw- 
tucket. May his coming be in the fullness of 
the blessing, for among us, with shore resort 
temptations in summer, much need of vigor- 
ous, intelligent and united action looking 
toward the better observance of the Sabbath 
is felt. 

Our Episcopal friends held a denomina- 
tional club rally a few weeks ago in Provi- 
dence, at which representatives of ability 
from near and far discussed broadly ques- 
tions of common interest to the Church of 
Christ generally. How great the need today, 
in all our denominations, of men like ‘‘ the 
children of Iasachar, that had understanding 
of the times to know what Israel ought todo.” 

A. 


SUCCESS IN DEBT RAISING 

The debt of $7,500 on the beautifal new edi- 
fice dedicated last autumn in Wellington, O., 
gave little hope of removal while the town 
was suffering as now from even more than its 
share of the hard times. Depressing talk for 
two years, since the former house was de- 
stroyed by fire, added no cheer, and there was 
general discomfiture. Missionary contribu- 
tions were sadly reduced, and there was utter 
inability to meet the estimated expenses of 
the current year. 

At such a crisis the congregation was called 
together, and under a sudden inspiration 
voted ‘that the debt shall now be raised.” 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society, always in the 
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lead, had already assumed $1,000. Then ten 
individuals came to the frent, promising $300 
each if the debt should be wholly paid. There 
we stuck fast—no more $300 men in sight, but 
the balance of the debt full in view. 

A letter was prepared stating our urgent 
case, requesting a subscription and bearing at 
the bottom a blank form of pledge. Due no- 
tice having been given on a Sunday, the next 
day a volunteer force of twenty young ladies 
addressed personally 750 of these letters—one 
to every man, woman and child in the parish 
—and carried them to all the homes. The 
notes were left till Friday, when the same 
messengers called, gathered them up in sealed 
envelopes and brought them that evening to 
the church. A large congregation was assem- 
bled eager to learn the result. Meanwhile a 
committee of twelve men and women had 
been doing faithful work with individuals. 
The people had become thoroughly aroused. 
In one corner of the town six families chal- 
lenged one another to give $100 each, and it 
was done, 

The meeting opened with devotions and 
praise. Then the pastor, Rev. A. F. Skeele, 
drew on the blackboard the outline of a moun- 
tain peak representing the debt. At the base 
was cut off the $1,000 of the ladies, then the 
great section of $3,000 pledged by the ten, 
then the $600 of the ‘‘north end syndicate.” 
The committee proceeded to open the envel- 
opes, and as fast as the pledges footed $100 
the sum, without names, was »nnounced by 
the pastor and another slice cut from the 
mountain. So we crept up the peak. How- 
ever glorious climbing the Matterhorn may 
be, it must surely yield to the exhilaration of 
this ascent. 

What applause as $100 after another ate 
away the face of the mountain! But every 
dollar was pledged on condition of secur- 
ing the whole. When all the envelopes 
were opened we found ourselves within $400 
of the summit. ‘‘Keep a-going,” was the 
word. Indeed, no one could stop it now, and 
in a few minutes the last dollar was pledged 
and our mountain of debt was removed. 
With a fervent ‘‘ Praise God’’ and an all- 
round hand-shaking the protracted meeting 
dispersed. Analysis of the letters showed 
more than 500 subscribers to the debt, in sums 
ranging from five cents to $100 There were 
seventy-five pledges of less than a dollareach, 
sixty-one of $1, forty of $5, only eight of over 
$50. 

This letter plan has marked advantages. 
It interests more people, appeals to higher 
motives, avoids publicity and gets more 
money. But the letter was only one of sev- 
eral forces which united towin. The advance 
pledges of the ladies and of the “ big ten”’ 
and a strong co-operating committee made a 
combination hard to defeat. Most of the 
pledges were in cash, and so, at the end of a 
week, more than $6,000 were actually in hand, 
either in cash or in interest-bearing notes. 
With the debt removed, it is not strange that 
the current expenses seemed to adjust them- 
selves. We begin to live again. It has 
worked out into nothing short of a revival of 
religion. The identity of the financial and 
the spiritual welfare is already apparent in 
new decisions for Christ and a number of 
persons uniting with the church. 

‘* When the Lord turned again the captiv- 
ity of Zion, we were like them that dream. 
The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.”’ A. ¥. 8. 


INSTITUTIONAL FEATURES IN ST. LOUIS 

Some of the churches in the city are emphasizing 
a line of social and educational work. Immanuel 
bas just become a distributing station of the St. 
Louis Public Library. Fountain Park has on its 
shelves a stock of the Public Library books, which 
it changes once a month; and now the Sunday 
school of Firat Church is making a similar arrange- 
ment to re-enforce its library. Compton Hill has 
opened a reading-room with a stock of periodicals 
valued at $60, In connection with this it has added 
to the Sunday services a social hour for the chil- 
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dren at 3v. M. Bible stories are told, a 10-minute 
sermon is preached and some time is spent over the 
magazines avd papers under the care of the pastor 
and ladies of the church. Webster Groves has had 
a free library and reading-room in operation since 
the opening of the new edifice. The room 18 sup- 
plied with books, papers and magezines, and is 
open, under the care of a librarian, from one to six 
and seven to 10 o’clock every week day, except dur- 
ing the Wednesday prayer meeting. The Jibrary 
contains 807 volumes, of which 119 were added last 
year. During 1896 the rooms were open 31l days, 
and 7,706 visits were made to them, an average of 
25 per day. This was aleo an average of over three 
visits each for the entire population of Webster. 
During the year 2,638 volumes were issued. Pilgrim 
has maintained for many years a parish library, 
which has been open during the 8.5. hour and on 
Wednesday evening. Plymouth and Redeemer con- 
tinue their Chautauqua circles. First, Central and 
Hyde Park carry on Boys’ Brigades, and various 
others conduct clubs for social, civil or educational 
purposes. These churches are not institutional, 
nor are they known as sucb, but sometbing of the 
spirit and activity of this idea is entering in with- 
ont the name, 


CONCENTRATION IN WICHITA 

Efforts to combine Congregational forces in this 
city of Kansas have proved singularly successful. 
In 1894 Rev, Messrs. J. 8. Gould and F, G, Ward 
became co-pastors of the four existing churches, 
whose aggregate membership was then 120, Under 
their guidance Olivetand May flower were disbanded 
and their working elements were merged in Ply- 
mouth and Fairmount. Under the new régime 
Plymouth has become self-supporting, increased 
its annual home expenditure from $800 to $1,560, 
received 126 members, paid $500 of a debt of 
$700, and provided for the remainder. It has in- 
creased its benevolences in a year from $37 to $505. 
In 1895 Mr. Ward went to Germany for stady, and 
Mr. Gould bas continued as the succeestful pastor 
of Plymouth, which is now the only Congregational 
church in the center of the city. Meanwhile, Fair- 
mount Church, located near Fairmount College, 
has increased in membersbip and vigor and is now 
able to pay the Jarger portion of its pastor’s salary. 
it bas removed the building of the disbanded 
Maytlower Church to its own locality to use as a 
house of worship. The edifice of the other dis- 
banded church (Olivet), was removed in 1895 to 
Alva, Ok1., for the use of the church there. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

Dr. F. F, Emerson recently delivered two inter. 
esting and carefully prepared lectures on Theology 
asa Science and Nature and God, Dr. Emerson is 
temporarily residing in Bangor and is considered a 
valuable addition to the Congregational circles of 
the city. He was formerly a pastor in Amherst, 
Mass , and Newport, R.1., and more recently sup- 
plied the Union Church in Worcester. — Rev. 
Messrs. KR. T. Hack, C, P. Cleaves, G. K. Goodwin of 
the board of visitors spent several days here last 
week.——The semi-annual meeting of the Students’ 
Association took place at First Parish Church, 
March 8. Addresses were made by the students on 
The Social Value of the Church, The Worth of Un- 
developed Talent, and Henry Ward Beecher.—— 
The following members of the Senior Class have 
been appointed Commencement speakers: F. H. 
Baker, K. E. Evans, M, A. Fariep, William Ganley, 
T. H. Kinney, B. A. Lucas, E, H. Newcomb, G. H. 
Woodward,——The Middle Class is taking optienal 
work in ethics.——The Bond lectures will be given 
in the Hammond Street Church and will be open to 
the public. 

Andover 

Stanton H, King and Rey, Daniel Merriman, D.D., 
have lectured recently before the Society of Inquiry 
on Ministerial Qualifications. ——At tie annual 
meeting.of the Boston Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance last week E. M. Bartlett read a paper on 
The Problem of the Country Churcb, and a discys- 
sion followed ——The meetings of the Literary Sem- 
ivar were completed for the winter with an essay by 
bs. E. Ray on Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter. 


Hartford 

Professor Genung of Amherst has just given an 
interesting lecture on the Minister in His Relation 
to Literature.—At the missionary meeting last 
Wednesday Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., spoke of 
Some Impressions of Foreign Mission W ork which 
he received while visiting Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor and Turkey two years ago. To many it 
pat the work in an entirely new light —~—Last 
Thuraday a large number of the students visited 
the State Prison with Professor Merriam. The 
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warden personally conducted the party through 
the institution and explained its government.—- 
The second semi-annual banquet of the seminary 
has just occurred ——Mr, H. E. Krebbiel gave a lec- 
ture this week, under the auspices of the Hartford 
School of Music, on How to Listen to Music.— The 
spring vacation began March 13 and ends on the 
22d. 
Yale 

Among the lectures last week were: The Modern 
Novel by Prof. W. L. Phelps, The Influence of the 
Greek Games on Sculpture by Prof. J. M, Hoppin, 
and The Battle of Gettysburg by Mr H.G. Beuhler. 
——The papers read before the Biblical Club were 
on Wisdom Literature, —Austin Rice of the Senior 
Class gave a lecture on Debating before the Fresh- 
manu Union of the college.——The Leonard Bacon 
Club debated, Resolved, That vivisection should be 
prohibited by law.——Dr. Arthar Fairbanks is giv- 
ing a course of illustrated lectures on Greek Reli- 
gion.— Last week Wednesday afternoon H. F. Rall 
of the Senior Class gave an able address on The 
Theory of Evolution in its Bearing on the Christian 
Doctrine of 8in.—Professor Fisher’s class in the 
history of Christian doctrine is having an interest- 
ing discussion of Jonathan Kdwards and the New 
England Theology.——The Senior Class have pre- 
sented a petition to the faculty for a change in the 
Commencement program which shall make it less 


academic.—The preacher before the class last 
Saturday morning was 8. Knapp, Jr. 
Oberlin 


Ex-President Fairchild is this week closing for 
the year his work in systematic theology. The re- 
view of the subject has been by means of papers 
prepared and read by members of the class,——Dr. 
H. M. Tenney of the Second Church begins at once 
a course of 12 lectures on The Positive Institutions 
of the Church. The course is given in alternate 
years and this is the third time Dr Tenney gives it. 
——The graduating class has arranged as an addi 
tional feature of Commencement this year a bacca- 
laureate sermon, to be preached May 2. 

Chicago 

The monthly conference of faculty and students 
last week was led for the first time by Prof. Fri- 
do!f Risberg of the Swedish department, who took 
as his subject What We Can Learn from a Heathen 
Woman. The attendince was large, and for the 
tirst time there were prayers in four languages— 
English, German, Norwegian and Swedish.— Last 
Friday Dr. N. H. Whittlesey was present at prayers 
and made a plea in behalf of the Society for Min- 
isterial Relief. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS « 

N. J.—The Northern Conference met March 9 
with the church at Bound Brouvk. The attendance 
was large. In the morning Rev. J. A. Chamberlin 
read a somewhat advanced paper on Sociology’s 
Call to Men of the Church, In the afternoon the 
new Congregational Union of New Jersey—an or 
ganization for forwarding church extension and mis- 
sionary enterprises within the State—was brought 
into permanent form, after which the conference 
listened with great interest, though doubtless not 
with universal assent, to Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ad- 
dress on The Scientific Conception of Revelation. 
It appeared that Dr. Abbott was more conservative 
than the newspapers have represented him. Dr. 
W. H. Ward followed bim with a short address 
which was not less radical. 


CLUBS 

Ixp.—Indianapolis Club met March 9 in May- 
flower Church with an attendance of about 60. 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., gave the leading 
address on The Present-Day Message of Our Min- 
istry. This message had three elements: The ne- 
cessity for intellectuality of spiritual life, social 
democracy and fervid evangelism. The address 
was received with delight, since it was vigorous 
and practical, 

NBW BNOGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 390.) 

Berkeley Temple will recognize its 70th anni- 
versary Sunday, April 4. All past and present 
members of the church and congregation are asked 
to share in this observance. 

Eliot. The resignation of Rev. Dr. B. F. Hamil- 
ton last Sunday came as a surprise to his congrega- 
tion. But the pastor has for some time felt that 
the burden of carrying on the work amid changed 
cenditions was too great for him, and that the 
church needed to undertake new methods whicha 
new pastor could better inaugurate. The relations 
between pastor and people have been most cordial 
during all the 25 years of this pastorate, and the 
work done has been a noble one. 
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Massachusetts 

SOMERVILLE.—/rospect Hill. A large and en- 
thusiastic sociable of the men connected with this 
charch was held March 10. The supper was fol- 
lowed by addresses on current topics by Messrs, 
E. L. Tead, J. M. Woods and G. A. Kimball. This 
was the first attempt to bring together the large 
number of men of the congregation, and it met 
with such success as to encourage a repetition. In- 
stead of the usual missionary meeting of the 
Woman’s Union a ‘“‘ Converzatione on Spain" was 
held. Interesting papers were interspersed by solos 
and cuets. The parlors were crowded, Rev. E.8. 
fead is pastor. 

MEDFORD.—Mystic The financial condition of 
the society as reported at the annual meeting held 
Jast Wednesday is the most satisfactory that has 
been shown for years. All bills are paid and a good 
balaoce remains ip the treasury. The benevolences 
also were the largest for many years. It was unani- 
mously voted to add $300 to the salary of the pastor, 
Rev. John Barstow. 

flyDE PARK has made all the efforts in its power 
to keep its pastor, Rev. Dr. A. W. Archibald. But 
as he feels that duty calls him te accept his call to 
Brockton, his people have sorrowfully but gener- 
ously passed resolutions commending him to the 
love, confidence and united support of the congre 
gation to which he is going. 

SauGcus.—A quietinterest has been felt in church 
and Sunday school all winter. Evening meetings 
have been crowded since November. Several cases 
of hopeful conversion have occurred. Rev. J. C 
Labaree is pastor. 


NORTH READING.—Union. Among the four ad 
ditions to membership on confession this month 
was a man 87 years of age. The others were a 
mother and twin daughters. The young people 
have lately held an interesting entertainment 
under the direction of the pastor, Rev. E. E. Col- 
burn, which will net about $25 for a new organ 
fund. 

NORTH CHELMSFORD.—/?/ymouth, organized ast 
summer, bas built a house seating 200 or more, 
which will be finished about May. Rev. P. A. 
Bradford is pastor and §. 8. superintendent. No 
help from any missionary society was received, and 
not a large debt has been incurred. 


FITCHBURG.—Kollstone. March 7 was an inspir- 
ing day to the church and its new pastor, Rev. 
W.0O. Conrad. Twelve persons were added on con 
fession and 11 by ‘etter. 


SAXONVILLE.—Hdwards. At the March commun- 
ion seven new members joined the church, five on 
covfession, making the total additions for the five 
years of the present pastorate 59. At the annual 
meeting of the parish, March 7, the treasurer's re 
port for the fifth consecutive time showed a bal 
ance. Accordingly it was voted to make the pastor 
a gift of $100 in recognition of this continued pros- 
perity. Every department of the church is flourish- 
ing, especially the Sunday school and the C. EF. 
Society. The outlook for conversions is hopefu'. 
Rev. G. A. Brock is pastor. 


PLymocTa.—Church of the Pilgrimage received 
20 new members last week Sunday, 16 on confes- 
sion, the partial result of special union meetings 
recently held without the aid of an evangelist. 
About as many more have declared themselves for 
the Christian life. The roll of membership now 
numbers above 400, the largest in the history of the 
church ‘The pastor, Rev. E. W. Shurtleff, is enter- 
ing upon the seventh year of his work. 


WOoORCESTER.—At the Ministers’ Meeting, March 8, 
Rev. W. A. Busch of the Advent Church read a 
paper on The Hope of the World’s Conversion.— 
Several city pastors have united in spending an 
afternoon once a fortnight in prayer and a quiet 
time with a desire for a deeper spiritual life — 
Union. At the March communion 30 persons were 
received into the church, seven on confession, 
among them a man 86 years old and his grand- 
daughter. During Lent Dr.J. E Tuttle, the pastor, 
will take for his Sunday evening themes The Words 
from the Cross, and for the midweek prayer meet- 
ing The Last Teachings of the Master. Holy Week 
will be observed with services every evening.— 
Belmont. Rev. W. B. Oleson, who has been sick 
for several weeks, has so far recovered as to occupy 
his pulpit again. ——The recent movement, initiated 
by the Christian Endeavor and Epworth League 
Unions, for the better enforcement of the Sunday 
laws, has resulted in a better order of things on the 
Lord’s Day. Two weeks ago five grocers and a 
druggist were brought into court and fined $2@ each 
for violating the Sunday laws 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. The services prev 


ous to April will be in special preparation for a 
series of evangelistic meetings. At the recent 
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virthday party of the Ladies’ Benevolent {Society 
$115 were cleared. 

CHARLTON mourns greatly the loss of Mr. D. R. 
Dodge, whose death occurred March 7, in his 69th 
vear. He had been deacon of the church for many 
years and a member of the church for 46 years. 


SPRINGFIELD.—VFirst, The adoption of a new 
creed is being considered. A service in the inter- 
ests of Berea College, Kentucky, was held recently, 
North and South Churches uniting. Rev. W. G. 
Frost, president of the college, and Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ton were the speakers. An afternoon reception 
was tendered these two gentlemen later, and Dr. 
Barton read selections from his sketches of life in 
the hills of Kentucky.—d/ope. The Boys’ Brigade 
held sway On a recent Sunday evening, the local or- 
vinization having invited the other brigades of the 
city and vicinity to attend in a body. The front 
part of the chureh was well fillea by the boys and 
young men, and the pastor, Rev. R. W. Brokaw» 
preached an appropriate sermon. Mr. E. Ff. Tal 
madge also spoke.——/Vark. AS. 8S. class of boys 
hired the city hall for an illustrated lecture on the 
beauties of the Adirondacks lately, and secured 
tinancial help for the church. 


PITTSFIELD.—The organization of the new memo- 
rial church was practically completed last Sunday 
and several new members were received. The en- 
tire membership is 80. The outlook for the church 
is good, ewing to the district which it accommo- 
dates. The enterprise is the outgrowth of a Sunday 
school and C, E. Society of severa) years’ growth. 


PORTLAND, — The Young Ladies’ City Mission 
Band, for many years a prominent factor in local 
missionary work, has disbanded in order to give 
way to The Daughters of the Covenant, a new or- 
ganization covering the same ground but intended 
to enlist the interest and co-operation of a younger 
grade of members. An auxiliary in each church has 
been formed.—Several of the churches devoted 
the first week of Lent to special services.— }Villis- 
ton, At the quarterly review of the 8. 8S. lessons 
Rey. R. T. Hack of Second Parish Church gave an 
ilkastrated stereopticon lecture on the subjects 
covered.——Second Parish. The Sunday evening 
services have been greatly stimulated by similar 
lectures. The pastor follows these with an after 
meeting in the vestry, often with marked spiritual 
results, 


San¥roRD.—Through the influence of the pulpit 
an anti-tobaeco movement is extending over the 
town, Men are attending church who for years 
have been absentees and opposers of the work. 
Large congregations, increasing spiritual power 
and an increased membership of nearly 80 are 
noticed. The pastor is Rev. C. L. Woodbury. A 
device is used in the preservation of prayer-meet- 
ing bympals which has kept nearly 200 copies in 
their places for more than two years. The cover on 
one side was painted a Maming red, and now the 
hooks remain at the church, 


BuCKSPORT.—Elm Street. The expense of renew- 
ing the interior of the meeting house was assumed 
by the ladies, who have by persistence and energy 
raised all but $70 of the $2,060 needed. 

Gray is holding a series of special meetings, Rev. 
5. D. Towne assisting, and Pavilion Church, Bidde- 
ford, is assisted likewise by Rev. D. T. Call.—aA 
union prayer service for the new Administration of 
the Government was held in Farmington.—After 
4 long absence from illness Mr. E. B. Wood has re- 
sumed his pastoral duties in Lovell. 


New Hampshire 

MARLBORO.— Beginning March 2 and closing 
March 14 Evangelists Gillam and Estey have held 
daily services in the Congregational and Methodist 
hurches. In spite of inclement weather and a bad 
condition of the roads the attendance was uni- 
formly large. About 100 persons signed eards indi- 
ating a desire to begin a Christian life, and church 
members were greatly quickened. There was no 
excitement, but a deep spiritual impression was 
made by the judicious methods of these two work- 
ers. They began a campaign at Sonth Braintree, 
Maas., this week. 

HILLSBORO BRIDGE.—At the last communion 
eight persons were received to the church on con- 
fession asa result of recent special meetings. Eight 
had previously been received, and more are ex- 
pected. The Young Men’s Evening Service Club 
has dene much to arouse interest and make € ffect- 
i've and profitable the Sunday evening services, 
which give increasing promise of good results. 

Ryg.—Thirteen new members were received 
Mareh 8, on confession. Eight were baptized. 
These were part of the fruits of the extra meetings 
held in January, More will follow at the next com- 
munion. The chusch is ina flourishing condition, 
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having one of the largest congregations in south- 
ern New Hampshire. Rev. A. W. Mills, the pastor, 
came from Brooklyn, N. Y., about a year ago. 

HOLLIs.—Since the beginning of the year the 
S. 8. attendance has increased, and the contribu- 
tions bave maintained the usual good record. On 
a recent Sunday over $5 were collected for the suf- 
fering Armenians. 

NEWPoRT.— Rev. James Alexander is giving Sun- 
day evenings interesting and instructive lectures 
on different books of the Bible. 

Vermont 

Rev. C. H. Williams of Hartford, Ct., has sup- 
plied the pulpit in St. Albans acceptably for the 
past 10 weeks.—Evangelistic services are being 
held in Sheldon assisted by Rev. Hollis Jordan, 


- Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Central. A course of five illus- 
trated lectures is in progress by the Young People’s 
Society, to increase their pledge for the church 
debt.— Free Evangelical. The Christian Alliance 
held a three days’ convention with this people re- 
cently. This church has had free sittings for over 
50 years. Its covenant contains a strong temper- 
ance pledge, inserted at the time it was formed,—— 
Highland. Rev. L. 8. Woodwoerth’s Bible class re- 
cently surprised its teacher with an evening visit 
to the parsonage. The morning congregations have 
nearly doubled in numbers during the last six 
months. 

RIVERPOINT.—An awakened interest has been 
shown by means of Bible readings, led by Miss De- 
borah Knox of Pawtucket, and other services in 
which Rev. F. H. Adams was assisted by Rev. L.8 
Woodworth. Quite a number have accepted Christ 
and begun the Christian life. 

Connecticut 

NEW Britain.—VFirst. Rey. J. H. Denison, who 
is supplying the pulpit, is at the chapel Saturday 
forenoon for conversation and in the afternoon 
holds a special Bible reading.—— South. Hamilton 
W. Mabie of the Outlook lectured in the parish 
house last week on Literature as a Personal Re- 
source. The last of the talk nights of the season 
was held last week Wednesday night, about 60 being 
present, of whom the majority took part in the dis- 
cussion, the subject being, Newspapers and News- 
paper Reading. 

HARTFORD.—Fourth. Rev. H. H. Kelsey gave a 
week ago Sunday evening the first of a series of five 
special sermons to extend through Lent.— Asylum 
Hill, At the annual meeting of the society the 
committee was authorized to make arrangements 
for enlarging the 8. 8. room.—Mr. R. H. Smith, 
editor of the Religious Herald, has become propri- 
etor of that weekly and will act as its manager 
after April 1. The paper will continue along the 
same lines practically as in the past. 

SuFFIELD.—First, Repairs and alteration to cost 
over $4,000 are contemplated. They include the re- 
moval and rebuilding of the organ, putting in a 
water motor, furnishing the building with electric 
lights, laying a new carpet and redecorating the in- 
terior. Half the required sum is already sub- 
scribed. 

OLtp LymsE.—The number of new members re- 
ceived within a year is 14, of whom 12 came on con- 
feasion. The pastor, Rey. Arthur Shirley, com- 
pletes a pastorate of seven years with the fast 
Sunday in April and ends his labors with this 
church at that time. 

BRISTOL.— March 7 was a great day for the 
churches of this place. Besides the 39already noted 
as joining the Congregational church, 45 were bap 
tized at other churches and 75 admitted to the 
Methodist @burch. This increase is due to the 
recent revival meetings. 

KENT.—The engagement of Rev. Howard Mudie 
having expired, the society bas voted to retain him 
six months longer, thus concurring with a previous 
vote of the church. Large congregations attend 
the Sunday services and a new Junior Society is at 
work, 

EKONK.—No services bave been held in the Vol- 
untown church since the resignation of Rev. John 
Elderkin after 15 years’ labor. The church num- 
bered 34 members last year with no additions or re- 
movals. The parish expenses were $611. 

SOUTHINGTON. —First. A week ago Sunday Rev. 
Joseph Danielson preached bis farewell sermon as 
pastor. His resignation does not take effect until 
April 1, but he will not occupy the pulpit longer. 

After the weekly prayer meeting last week an in- 
formal reception was tendered the members who 
joined the church at Glastonbury, March 7.—The 
local church missionary society at Essex bas con- 
tributed $25 for famine suffers in India.——The 
church at Higganum receives $1,000 as a bequest 
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from the late Mrs. Daniel Scoville of Meriden.—— 
An interesting memorial servi-e in recognition of 
the new windows lately placed in the Putnam meet- 
ing house was held last Sunday morning.-—Milford 
is holding helpful union revival meetings. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

SCHROON LAKE reports a successful year. The 
annual records show a gain in membership of 26, of 
whom 22 came on confession. The outstanding ob- 
ligations were all covered. During the year the 
church building has been reshingled and repainted. 
The work of the Sunday school showed special pres- 
perity in its library improvements. Many of the 
8.S. members were among those who have united 
with the church on confession. Rev, Henry Lewis 
is pastor. 

MIDDLETOWN.—North Street, in December, had a 
“barrel social” which brought $80. Following the 
Week of Prayer meetings were continued for six 
weeks, as a result of which 30 members have been 
received to the church, 18 on confession. The 
church members were blessed and many were re- 
vived. At a church fair later, lasting three days, 
the church cleared $409. Rev.J. W. Norris is pas- 
tor. 

WeEsT GROTON has had a remarkable work of 
grace, The pastor, Rev. John Cunningham, has 
been assisted by pastors in active service. About 
20 have been added to the Y. P.8.C. E., and all de- 
partments are enlarged and full of enthusiasm. A 
large number of converts are young married per- 
sons. Cottage prayer meetings are now taking the 
place of special meetings. 

BLACK CREEK, like other churches in the State, 
has had a gracious awakening, about 28 having ex- 


* pressed a desire to lead new lives. The converts 


are mostly young people. The earnest pastor, Rev. 
C. T. Cooley, not satisfied with the demands of his 
own parish, goes out to neighboring churches. His 
labors at Strykersville have been helpful to a num- 
ber of persons. 

OLEAN has received a strong impulse to larger 
things as the result of the recent labors of Rev. 
H. E. Gurney, evangelist. Rev. J. H. McKee is pas- 
tor. Many families have recently identified them- 
selves with this organization, and the sittings are 
becoming scarce in the house of worship. 

JAMESTOWN.—Dr. A. L. Smalley, pastor of the 
First Church, will conduct a party of 10 persons of 
this city on a European tour, sailing about April 10. 


New Jersey 

UprpER MONTCLAIR.—A pastor’s class has been in- 
stituted to meet half an hour after the Sunday 
school, It is designed to make clear to all inter- 
ested what it means to be a Christian and to join 
the church. The pastor is conducting weekly 
Lenten readings, using Tullock’s Development of 
Christian Thought in England in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

ELIZABETH.—The debt bas recently by a payment 
of $700 been reduced to $400. The church is grow- 
ing in every department, and congregations have 
increased largely. The pastor, Rev. C. C. Clark, 
and his wife and the 8.8. superintendent have been 
remembered with handsome gifts. 

EAST ORANGE.—The pastor, Dr. F. W. Baldwin, 
has decided to continue his Tuesday evening talks 
on Genesis, so many requests for them have been 
received. Questions are solicited from the audi- 
ences and helpful discussions result. 

HOBOKEN.—Fifteen persons have been added to 
the membership of this young church within a 
twelvemonth. The Sunday schoo! is flourishing, 
and progress in general is marked. 

GLEN RIDGE, in spite of the times, increased its 
beneficence last year nearly $400 and paid off an old 
debt of $1,000. It is thriving in all ways and a 
larger building is needed. 

Chester has recently paid off a debt 


THE INTERIOR 
For Chicago news see page 
Ohio 
SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. E. A. Steiner and his 
people are much encouraged by the improved spirit- 
ual condition. Nine persons were received at the 
recent communion, tive on confession. The at- 
tendance at Sunday services and prayer meeting 
has greatly increased. The new Men’s Club has a 
large membership, including nearly all men in the 
congregation. A series of addresses and discus- 
sions on Congregational history and principles will 
form the principal feature of the club.—Lagonda 
Avenue. Rev. A. E. Woodruff has entered on the 
second year of bis work with this church with an 
improved outlook. 
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SAYBROOK observed its 50th anniversary last 
month, a day being devoted to the occasion. Dr. 
D. L. Leonard gave an address on The World in 
1847, Deacon C. L. Johnson read a historical paper, 
‘* Father” Barber, a former pastor, spoke, and algo 
Secretary Fraser. Rev. C. W.Grupe is the pastor. 
During the 50 years about 260 have united with the 
church, and its average membership has risen from 
33 in the first decade to 93 in the last. One member 
has been an 8. 8. teacher 36 consecutive years. 

iinois 

Mavrroon recently observed its quarter-centen- 
nial, Historical papers were read on the Sunday 
School, the Ladies’ Society, the Y. P, §.C. E. and 
the Junior C. E. Society. A general historical ad- 
dress Was also given by the pastor, Rev. R. W. New- 
lands. In connection with the anniversary exer- 
cises a social reunion was held at the home of one 
of the charter members, 11 of whom are still here. 
The occasion was of interest, and will prove a stim- 
ulus to larger services in years to come. 

CREAL Sprinos.—Rey. C. F, Van Auken, aided 
by Mr. J. R. Bursk, closed a series of meetings 
March 7, when 24 persons united with the church, 
The interest and attendance grew until the stand- 
ing room was hardly suflicient to accommodate the 
people. Mr. Van Auken, uncer direction of the 
H.M.S8., is now visiting a pumber of the churches 
in southern Lilinois, and in every instance there bas 
been a gratifying response, 

Roverts.—7he Congregationalist Eventide Serv- 
ices are used with marked success. At the March 
communion an addition of eight was made to the 
membership; two others unab!e to be present will 
be received later. There have been 12 additions 
since Jan.1. Rev.J. H. Runalisis pastor. 

BRACEVILLE, recently recognized, of which Rev. 
James Rowe is pastor, welcomed four new members 
March 7. A fair and supper held by the ladies of 
the church netted $125, Pastorand people are con- 
fident of growth and progress along all lines. 


Indiana 

ELKHART,— Riverside. This new church is the 
outgrowth of a series of meetings conducted by 
Rev. M. J. Duryea, who had been assisting a pastor 
in another portion of the city, and was called to 
conduct noon meetings at the extensive Pratt 
shops. The meetings were afterwards transferred 
to a fire department building. The idea ofachurch 
for this section of the city had been broached for 
years. The meetings increased in power, and the 
result is a hopeful organization. A canvass of the 
neighborhood resulted in the votes of 140 families 
for a Congregational church with gome scattering 
votes. A Sunday school has been started and reg- 
ular services are maintained. A lot bas been given 
by Mr. Bucklen, and large contributions have been 
made for the erection of a suitable house. Elkhart 
is built at the confluence of three rivers, and River- 
side is a district lying north of the St. Joe River. 
It is a favorite residence sectioa lately built and 
contains 1,500 people. This is the first church 
erected within its bounds, 


TERRE Havute.—VFirst. By way of solution of 
the evening service the pastor, Rev. J. H. Crum, 
has recently introduced a vesper service at5 p.m. 
lasting an hour. Programs containing readings 
and music are distributed, and it is understood 
that visiting pastors will not be invited to partici- 
pate, so that there may be a worshipful hour for all 
in this central down-town church each Sunday, and 
even ministers may have opportunity for worship 
free from care. The meetings are largely attended, 
and after a short intermission the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
meets in the vestry. 

Michigan 

DETROIT.—/People’s celebrated the sixth amniver- 
sary of Rev. Morgan Wood’s pastorate. Mr. Wood 
preached the anniversary sermon in the morning 
and received 37 new members, 35 on confession. 
The communion service was held in the afternoon, 
at which all the Congregational pastors of the city 
were present and took part. In the evening the an- 
niversary of the people’s service was observed. 

GRAND RApips.—Park. Dr. D. F. Bradley draws 
Bunday afternoon coagregations to his lectures on 
the Religion of the Poets. His morning congrega- 
tion is always large and the second service has, un- 
til now, been a problem.— South feels revived and 
Strengthened under the leadership of Rev. F. E. 
York. 

HOWARD City.—The largest funeral ever held in 
this village of 1,400 people was conducted by the 
Congregational pastor, and was that of a washer- 
woman whose character commanded the highest re- 
spect of all. 


CHELSEA.—Last week Sunday wasa red letter day, 
when 23 persons were received to membership, 21 
on confession, The service in the evening was the 
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15th anniversary of the Young P< ople’s Society and 
Prof. W. E.C. Wright, D. D., gave an address. 

OLIVET.—The spiritual interest continues deep. 
Prayer meetings are held in different parts of the 
village and all are well attended. Six united with 
the church at morning service last Sunday: 


GRANDVILLE.—A Young People’s Club bas been 
called into existence to help in securing larger con- 
gregations and to work directly for conversions. 

ALMONT.—Seventeen pereous were lately received 
to fellowship on confession; nine were girls from 
one 8.8. class. 

Coral and Breckenridge have had revival services 
with good results.—yYpsilanti is working hard in 
all departments to raise its home missionary ap- 
portionment,. 

Wisconsin 

MADISON.—Last week Sunday 24 members were 
received. The annual report just printed shows 
that $15,095 have been collected during the year. A 
debt of $3,800 has heen paid. Benevolences aggre- 
gated $2,434.——Vilgrim Chapel. District Mission- 
ary F. N. Dexter has been working here, and March 
10 occurred the preliminary organization of a Con- 
gregational church in the rapidly growing Sixth 
Ward, A council will soon be called. 

DE PERE, with the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches, has been holding union meetings, which 
resulted in strengthening the members and uniting 
the several churches.——Zmerald Grove, An ac- 
count of the 50th anniversary is issued in pamphlet 
form, with fine engravings of the church buildings, 
pastors and leading members. - 


Manning acknowledges gratefully the gift of a 
cabinet organ from Sparta.——Special meetings in 
Arena resulted in 25 conversions.—Platte and 
Leeds have benefited by extra revival services. 

THE WEST 
Missouri 

Sr. Louis.—First. A training class, composed of 
leading C. E, workers of various denominations in 
the city, has been organized under the leadership 
of Miss Barnes, the parish visitor, and meets on 
Saturday evening of each week in the pastor’s 
study, with the object of securing better equipment 
for active work in winning souls.—-Pilgrim gives 
an entertainment each year for the benefit of its 
parish library. This year it was a concert which 
was largely attended and successful.—— /mmanuel. 
A series of evangelistic services, under the auspices 
of the Y. P. S.C. E , were held in the church during 
the last week of February and the first in March. 
Various city pastors and C, E. workers assisted. 


Kansas City.—Clyde has greatly prospered this 
winter under the leadership of Dr. Wolcott Calkins 
of Boston. There have been frequent accessions to 
the church and the congregations have largely in- 
creased. A troublesome floating debt has been 
paid, Dr. Calkins giving a course of lectures in aid 
of this object. He isto repeat these lectures before 
the Kidder [nstitute. 

lowa 

Doon.—Evangelist D. M. Hartsough has been 
holding union meetings in the Congregational edi- 
fice for a little more than a week. Already 151 per- 
sons have signed cards, while scores have risen for 
prayers. Among the converts are many prominent 
business men. Mr. Hartsough goes next to Lake 
City. 

BONDURANT.—Rev. H H. Long, pastor, reports 
revival meetings, 12 accessions, a new organ pur- 
chased and funds raised to paint the edifice. 


Following union meetings at Anamosa conducted 
by Evangelist Cordner, the pastor, Rev. 8. F. Milli- 
ken, received 13 persons to membership —At 
Gowrie the parsonage loan is practically paid. The 
evening congregations crowd the ba Rev. 
Mandus Barrett 18 pastor.—Since the revival 
meetings at Hiteman a few weeks ago 40 persons 
have united. ~Rev. Owen Thomas ia pastor. 


Minnesota 


Sr. PAUL.—Pacific rejoices in steady growth, 
receiving substantial additions to its membership 
at each communion. Ten united March 7, six on 
confession. Over 50 have united during the last 
six months, a large Junior C. E. bas been organ- 
ized, and all branches of work are flourishing. —— 
Milton Street is to be incorporated under the name 
of University Avenue. A large number of acces- 
sions have been received into the little church,, 
which six months ago numbered only eight mem- 
bers. A permanent pastor has been secured, who 
has commenced work and will move his family 
soon to the city. 

GRANADA.—During the pastorate of Mr. 8. R. 
Van Luven, who leaves to complete a course of 
study, the church has been greatly strengthened, 
lots have been secured for a parsonage, which will 
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be erected at once, and a minister has been engaged 
to succeed him. 

GRANITE FALLS has been pastorless for six 
months, but has’ now been visited by two neighbor- 
ing ministers, and arrangenents have been made 
to resume services, The menbership has been de- 
pleted by removals, 


Nebraska 


HARVARD —Tbe ordination of Mr. J. W. Larkin 
was of epecial interest. He had becn engaged for 
some time in 8S S. and evangelistic work in Colo- 
rado, but was obliged to surrender it on account of 
impaired health, Spending a few months with a 
sister in Omaba, be found his hea)th so far restored 
that he accepted the invitation of this church to 
serve them, with the understanding that he was to 
be free to omit the evening service if necessary. 
The work has been growing in interest, and the 
stronger elements of church and congregation have 
rallied around him, His examination was sustained 
by a hearty and unanimous vote. Rev. 8. W. But- 
ler, D. D., preached the sermon. 

DopGE celebrated its 10th anniversary lately with 
great interest. lt was organized in a railroad de- 
pot, with a Ss nall membership, and among those on 
the roli during the 10 years four bave become set- 
tlei pastors. One member, who moved to Peters- 
burg, was the leading spirit in organization at that 
point. The present membership is 28. The first 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Pearson, now of West Point, 
was present at the anniversary. Rev. Edmund 
Cressman, the present pastor, also has charge of 
Howells and Fairview. He has been conducting 
special meetings at the former point, with increas- 
ing interest and promise of large results. 


PLEASANT RipGk.--This country church, a few 
miles from Cowles, bas been in charge of Rev. Sam- 
uel Deakin of the latter place. Having become 
weakened through removals, it bas decided to dis- 
band. Most of the members will unite with the 
Cowles church. The Sunday school and the preach- 
ing appointment will be continued as heretofore. 

BURWELL, Jong pastorless, has been gladdened 
by the coming of Rev. J. E. McKenney, who en- 
tered upon service March 1. A council will soon 
be called for his installation, He has been preach 
ing the past year to the Methodist Church at Kim- 
ball, but isin hearty accord with Congregationalism. 

AINSWORTH.—Special meetings are continued, 
with good interest. Since Rev. J. H. Andress of 
Long Pine was obliged to return to his own work 
the services have been in charge of tbe pastor, Rev. 
Samuel Eveland, and 33 persons have signet cards, 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Cooper Memorial, The last 
Sunday in February, after addresses by Dr. G. C. 
Adams and Sec. H. H. Wikoff, $700 were pledged 
for a new edifice. The late Mrs. (ooper’s two sis- 
ters, then visiting the city, were present ——/’/ym- 
outh in its life of nearly 35 years has had five pas- 
tors, the longest term being tbat of Rev, T. K. 
Noble, who served from 1872 to 1886 Or. W. D. 
Williams has just closed a 81x years’ pastorate, dur- 
ing which 305 members have veen received, and in 
addition to current expeuses more than $10,000 
have been raised for the purchase of an adjoining 
lot. Prof. C.S. Nash istotupply for a few Sundays. 
—Bethany has just celebrated, with its pastor, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©O., NEW YORK. 
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Rev. W. C. Pond, D.D., the 24th anniversary of 
their united labors. 


SAN DIEGO recently held its annual meeting, 
with an attendance of several hundred. Reports 
showed 56 accessions, making the membership 378, 
and $4,000 raised, of which $1,316 were for benevo- 
lence. In addition $12,000 were paid and $18,000 
subscribed for a new edifice. 


SANTA CRUZ. —The Chinese Congregational Mis- 
sion holds a street meeting in Chinatown every 
Sunday and also on Friday evening. An organ, 
presented by Dr. W.C. Pond, is a valued help. 


SANTA ROSA.—The wheelmen attended ina body 
on a recent Suaday, Rev. L. D. Rathbone preaching 
on The Well-Rounded Man. They were greatly 
pleased at the courtesy shown them. 


Washington 

HILLYARD. —A 500 pound bell is now ringing from 
the tower. Congregations areincreasing. The new 
meeting house at Pleasant Prairie was opened 
March 8, the pastor, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 
preaching the sermon. This is the third church 
building erected in Mr. Edwards’s parish within two 
years. 

VANCOUVER.—Union evangelistic services in care 
of Evangelist Holdridge have resulted in accessions 
toall the churches. Over 100 conversions bave thus 
far been reported, 12 of whom have joined the Con- 
gregational church. Rey. T. W. Butler is pastor. 


WALLA WALLA has closed one of the most suc- 
cessiul years in its history. The membership has 
reached 200. The benevolences of the last two years 
aggregate $30,000, including sabscriptions to Whit- 
man College. Rev. E, L. Smith is pastor. 

SPOKANE.—Second. Rev. George E Rawlins, re- 
cently of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has 
united with this church and is seeking work in the 
denomination. 


Evangelist Ried has closed a series of very suc- 
cessful mectings in Port Angeles and began work 
in Kalama with Rey. A. R. Johnson March 7. 


Four German churches in Oregon and eight in 
Washington have just organized an association 
which they hope to have recognized by each of the 
two State associations as a part of those bodies. 
Seven pastors are now in service in these churches. 
The plan is that both the ministers and laymen 
shall attend the State association within the bounds 
of which they are located. Rev. M. E. Eversz, D.D., 
superintendent of the German department of the 
C.H.M.S., was moderator and rendered great as- 
sistance. His visit to the churches has greatly 
strengthened and encouraged them. 





WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


AKCHIBALD, Andrew W., Hyde Park, Mass., accepts 
re to Porter Ch, ., Broce kton, to begin Apr. 18, 
=) a vert G., Melrose, Mass, to Presb. ch., Asbury 
“a N.J. Accepts, and has begun work. 
BROWN, ‘Sterling N., recently of Plymouth Ch., Wash- 
ington, = a 3 i new Univcrsity Park Temple, same 


DU INSMOnE a Chas , late of Garnett, Kan., to Moville, 
lo. Accepts. 

DURYEA, M. J., eva anges, to new Riverside Ch., Elk- 
hart, Ind. ‘Acce 

EVELANI », Sam’l, "" permanent pastorate at Ains- 
worth, heb. ., where he has supplied six months. 

GILMAN, Barton 8., W. Colchester, Vt., accepts call to 
Gardner, Mas 88. 

oe HCOCK, Lyman P., Ellington, Ct., to Schenectady, 


HOFFMAN, J. A., to Orepate, Mion. Accepts 
HOLLARS, John’ A., White Oaks, N. M., to ‘Littleton 
and Manchester, Col. Accepts 
an eee Wm. (Presb }, Ontario, Cal, to Payson, 
c 
gy ‘Alt —y M., Greenville, Mich, declines call to 
t Ch., Kalamazoo. 
KL EIN, Marion A., to permanent pistorate at Wyanet, 
Ill, ac cepts. 
KNODELL, Jas. K., recently of San Bernardino, Cal., 
to opp Io. Accepts. 
MCKENNEY, Jas. E., Meth. Ch., Kimball, Neb., to 
surwell. Acce ‘¥ and bas begun work, 
ONSTOTT, Frau » Edmond, Okl., to Perkins and 
Olivet. Accepts 
OTIS, Jona. T., New Haven, Ct., to Mulliken, Mich. 


Accepts, 

PALMER, Frank H, to his fifth year of service at 
Union Ch., E. Bridgew ater, Mass. Accepts. 

PARKER, Chas. O., to re main a third year at Acworth, 

-H. Declines. 

r ETERSON, Mathias, Seattle, Wn, to Bear Creek Ch. 
(Swedish), near Volmer, Ida, 

PLATT, Dwight H., —— Kan., to Smith Center, 
Accepts, to begin May 1! 

ROYCE, Le eRoy, Payson, in. to acting pastorate of E. 

)-Main St. Ch., Galesburg, Tl)., for one year. Accepts. 

SIMS, Thos., Torouto, Can., to Metros e, Mass. 

UPSHAW, Wm. L, First Ch., Enid, Oki., to Newkirk. 

WILL IAMS, Horace R., recently of Ric hmond, Mich., 
to associate pastorate cof First Ch., Port Huron. Ac- 
cepts. 

YOUNG, Robt. J. (Presb.), Pittsburg, Pa., to Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Declines. 

Ordinations and Installations 

BRYANT, Seelye, i. Scituate, Mass, Mch.9. Sermon: 
Rev. Albert Bryant; other ert, Rev. Messrs. F. J: 
Marsh, E. W. Shurtieff, E, N. Hardy, A. W. Ide, Hon: 
8. H. = cy. 

LARKIN, J. Wallace, o. Harvard, Neb, Mch. —. Ser- 
mon, Hey, 8. W. Butler, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8. I Hanford, G. D. Tangemann, F. D. Jack- 
son, B. O. Snow, R. T. Cross, L. P. Rose, Harmon 
sross, D. 

Resignations 
BURNAP, Irving A., Monterev, Ma 
GOULD, J. Sidney, Plymouth Cb., Wie hita, Kan. 
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HAIGH, Jeffrey G., Milbank, 8. D., to take effect May 


HAMILTON, B. Frank, Eliot Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
ra pastorate of more than 25 years. 
nitenoder, Lyman P., Ellington, Ct., to take effect 


HOUGH, Joel J., Berkshire, N. Y. 

JAMES, ’D. Melancthon, Fair Haven, Ct. 

JONES, Wm. L., Cloverdale, Cal. 

KENT Lawrence G., First Ch., Muscatine, Lo. 

LANSING, Isaac J., Park St., Boston. 

MARHOFY, Jesse, Nashville, Mich. 

MULLENIX, Mrs. Hannah M., Grand Meadow, Miao. 

SCHOFIELD Wm., Harrisville and Nelson, N. H., to 
take effect May 

gyn Arthur, Old Lyme, Ct., after a pastorate of 
seven ¥ 

SPRAGU E. ‘Fred’ s P., Bradley and Wayland, Mich., to 
sake ~~ “yt 

SLA Wm irst Ch , Williamstown, Mass., 1enews 
moe aN ng ‘to take effect May l. 

VAN OMMEREN, Hendrik, Grass Lake, Mich, 

Dismissions 
Dg PEU, John, Norfolk, Ct., Mech. 12. 
ks + Aa aa Joseph, French Ch., Springtield, Mass., 
ch 
Churches Organized 


= RIVER, Standish P. O., Mich., — Feb., 33 mem- 


EDMOND, Okl, (near), 2 Mch., 17 members. 

ELKHART, 9 ae perenne, 5 Mch., 26 members. 

MARBLE, 2 Feb., 13 members. 

— | CHEL MSFORD, Mass., Plymouth, — July, 
1896. Park A. Bradford, pastor. 

PITTSFLELD, Mass., Memorial, id Mch, , about 80 mem- 
bers. 

Miscellaneous 

CURRY, David, appreciates the liberality and affection 
of his ‘parishioners in Whittaker, Mich., as shown in 
a recent donation party. Twenty-two dollars did not 
come amiss. 

FROST, Wilfred B., has accepted an invitation to re- 
main three months at P ilisbury, Minn. 

IDE, Geo. H., occupied his pulpit at Grand Ave. Ch., 
Milwaukee, "Feb. 14, for the first time since his iliness. 

MUDIE, Howard, has been re -engaged to supply the 
+L at ‘at Kent, é t., for six months, 
shi ENCE, J. M. A., and family, were rec ge givena 
housewarmipg by their friends in Clark, S.D., who 
left many useful gifts. 








For accessions see page 399, 
$$$ —_—_— 


BIOGRAPHIOAL 
REV. FRANK 8. ADAMS 

Mr. Adams, who died suddenly at bis home in 
Reading, Mass., Tuesday, March 9, was a graduate 
of Amherst College in the class of 1877, and of An- 
dover Seminary in 1880 He was called immedi- 
ately to assume the important pastorate of the 
church in Reading, which he has filled with marked 
fidelity and ability until the present time, a contin- 
uous pastorate of nearly seventeen years. To few 
men is it given to do so clearly defined a life work, 
all io one place and touching so intimately the lives 
of al) classes of citizens, by whom the pastor and 
the man was s0 truly loved and honored that all the 
stores were closed at the hour of his funeral, and 
hardly a family failed to be represented by one or 
more members at the impressive services. Rev. C, 
L. Noyes of Somerville, an intimate friend and 
classmate, bad charge of the exercises at the 
church He bore loving testimony to the peculiar 
simplicity and unselfishness of Mr. Adams’s char- 
acter. He was unsparing of himself io the service 
of others and faithful in the discharge of every 
duty, reproducing in his life the spirit of the Mas. 
ter. Praser was offered by Rev. W. H. Bolster, D.D. 
Many local clergymen were present and with the 
multitudes of saddened parishioners mourned the 
early death of this loved and useful pastor. Mr, 
Adams was in his forty second year, and leaves a 
widow and one son, the latter fifteen years of age. 





Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies just the material that is most wasted 
by brain work and nervous exertion—the phos- 
phates. 








INEXPENSIVE. 


Quite a number of our customers have wanted to own a 
piece of Colonial furniture, but could not afford the prices 
which the genuine reproductions command, 

We resolved last year to spare no pains to meet this 
need by one or two inexpensive reproductions of genuine 
Colonial pieces, which could be worked down to a basis where 


a ready sale might be assured. 


We offer here the first of these. It is a Colonial Secre- 
tary Book Cabinet, with serpentine lid and latticed-glass door. 
O'd fasbioned spiral fluted pillars frame the corners of the 
Cabinet. There is book storage for a dozen large volumes 
on the galleried top, for 75 inside the doors, and for an 


added fifteen on the lower shelf. 


PAINE FURNITURE (0. 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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ATTRACTIVE SPRING TouURS.—There can be no 
better time selected for visiting California and the 
Pacific coast than the spring and early summer. 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the enterprising 
and successful firm of tourist managers, make their 
annual announcement of spring tours to California. 
The date of leaving Boston is Tuesday, April 20, 
and the three parties leaving at that time will be 
personally escorted from Boston back to Boston. 
One of them will include Colorado, California, pic- 
turesque Alaska and the marvelous Yellowstone 
Park. The second will follow the same round of 
travel, omitting Alaska, while the third covers Cal- 
ifornia and the grand mountain and cafion scenery 
of Colorado. Persons who desire to know further 
details of these delightful trips can obtain a circu- 
lar at the office of the firm, 206 Washington Street, 
Boston. 





pring 


Is the time to purify your blood and fortify 
your system against the debilitating effects 
of warmer weather, and the dangers which 
threaten the health because of impurities 
accumulated inthe blood. Now is the time 
to take a thorough course of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla which is unequaled as a spring 
medicine, because it is unapproachable as 


Medicine 


a blood purifier and strength builder. It is 
the very best medicine to make and keep the 
blood pure and expel the germs of scrofula, 
salt rheum and other poisons which cause 60 
much suffering, and sooner or later under- 
mine the general healtb. No other medicine 
can be compared with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Means 


because its peculiar combination, proportion 
and process give it peculiar and unequaled 
curative powers. Thousands testify to re- 
markable cures of blood diseases by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It is what the millions take 
for pure blood. Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


are tasteless, ‘mild, effective. 
Hood’ Ss Pills " All druggists, 25 cents. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


If there has been any doubt about a steady 
increase in the movement of general mer- 
chandise such doubts have been dissipated 
this week. There is no longer any question 
that business is improving. The growth may 
be slow, but it is sure, and lacks, very fortu- 
nately, those speculative and unsound char- 
acteristics so apt to accompany periods of 
revival. Business interests are gratified at 
future prospects, and preparations are mak- 
ing for considerable activity. 

During the past week or so more industries 
have started up or increased their force than 
at any time since November. This is what is 
needed, for industrial activity furnishes em- 
ployment to the masses, and, of course, in- 
creases their buying power and consequently 
the consumption of all kinds of goods. The 
great activity in wool and woolen manufac- 
ture continues. Purchases of wool are being 
made, as previously noted, in anticipation of 
the new tariff. But outside of this the woolen 
mills are extremely busy, and, for the first 
time in four years, nearly every mill in New 
England is running on full time. 

In boots and sboes there is a stronger feel- 
ing. Prices have advanced and jobbers hesi- 
tate to pay the advance, but as indications 
point to still higher prices it is probable that 
the reaction which they expect will not put 
in an appearance. In iron and steel the situ- 
ation is acquiring more steadiness, and sev- 
eral furnaces have recently gone into blast. 
With the advent of warmer weather a better 
demand for iron products is sure tocome. In 
conclusion, it can be stated that the spring 
demand has begun to show itself in all 
branches of trade, and a good business is ex- 
pected from now on. 

In the stock market prices of securities 
have lately been showing greater strength. 
Dividend paying stocks are in demand, but as 
the supply is considered light this buying 
will soon overflow into the cheaper securities. 
The stock market looks like advancing sev- 


eral points. 
—_ 


THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MIS- 
SIONARY SOOIETY 
A STATEMENT FROM THE OFFICERS 


The seventy-first year of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society closes March 31 next. 
It is due to all the friends of the work that a 
statement of the present financial condition 
of the society be made. 

The receipts of the society for the eleven 
months ending with February were $76,308 
less than for the same period last year. But 
for the debt brought over from the previous 
year the society, with the receipts of the last 
year for these eleven months, would have met 
its dues within about $8,000. There remain, 
however, of the debt of 1895-96, $34,505, and 
to meet current expenses $84,494 have been 
borrowed, making present bank obligations 
$119,000. To close the year without debt the 
$119,000 due the banks and the estimated 
March expenses of about $50,000—a total of 
about $169,000—are necessary. 

The volume of work for which the society 
has assumed responsibility is well within the 
bounds of ordinary receipts. Such continued 
shrinkage of income could not have been 
foreseen. But, recognizing the financial con- 
dition of the country, the executive commit- 
tee on the first of January reduced the appro- 
priations for the year beginning April 1 next by 
$74,000. Of this amount seventeen per cent. 
falls upon the field and more than twenty-two 
per cent. upon the operating expenses. To 





BUSINESS HOUSES _ 
making remittances abroad in mod 
erate amounts can buy Books of 

‘ — 
Cheque Bank Cheques, 
from £10 upwards, which they can fill 
out and sign themselves, to any order, 


and for remittances to any country. 
Write for particulars to 


Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
Frederick W. Perry, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
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meet the missionaries’ dues and the bank ob- 
ligations the society must look to the friends 
of the great cause. The entire Stickney 
legacy, which came so providentially for a 
time of need, has been devoted to the work. 
Two weeks of the yearremain. The exigency 
is great, the time is short. 
March 15, 1897. 





CURED, AFTER GIVING up Hopk.—After giving 
up all hope of relief, thousands have been com- 
pletely cured by taking Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam. No one need suffer with any form of 
throat or lung trouble if he will simply take this 
priceless remedy. Sold by all druggists 


MARCH, APRIL, MAY, are the months in which to 
give especial attention to the condition of your 
physical health. If you pass safely throuzh these 
months and find yourself strong and vigorous, on 
the arrival of warmer weather, you may reasonably 
expect that you will be well in summer. Now is 
the time to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because now 


is the time when the blood must be purified, er- { 


riched and vitalized, and because Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the only true blood purifier prominently 
in the public eye today. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
power to make you healthy and guard your syatem 
against disease. 
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The Newest Styles 


—IN— 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Trimmed Hats 


—AND- 
Untrimmed Straw Hats 


Are ready here for your inspection. Also 
an unsurpassed collection of fine French 
Flowers, Straw Braids, Ribbons, 
Laces and Ornaments. 

Best Millinery at moderate cost. 


COME TO OUR SPRING OPENING, 
MONDAY, MARCH 22. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 














SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


Are so simple that the youngest can understand them. 
So easy that the oldest can work them. 
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106 years old. 








(Taken from Life.) 


Such easy terms that anybody can purchase one. i 





5 years old. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES 


IN EVERY CITY 


IN THE WORLD. 





Guaranty T'rustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, += + = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - + = + $2.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
Subject to check or on certificate. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D, Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

Ii. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C, Whitney. 
8% 








Municipal Warrants 523° a, 


Write for details. 
Co., Equitable Duilding. Boston 


‘HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, | 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1897 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in RING i 6 5 Sides acing 0053s rabovedeincendbaes 


$31-6,032.56 
1,748, 857. x 








United States stocks........ 
State Bonds..... 
City Bonds.... 





Rail Road Bor 1,624, 
Water Bonds. %3,500.00 
Gas Stocks an 115,925. 00 
Rail Road Stock 2,476 ,595.00 
Bank Stocks.........+....++- 311,500.00 
Trust Oo. BLOCKS. ......0cescovsccsecccsoccccecrs 85,150.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real x 
ND cud abanhscuentedes taussadncssarusescsede 423,786.71 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 153,100.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of . 
ABONUS.... ccccccecccesccscccccsscces: secssescece 602,866.76 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1897, 55,678.34 


#10,362,224.39 
LIABILITIES. 





Dna Cumital oes csccsscivscescucess ... $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund 827. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 735,128.68 


BONS WOT soon dicccccsdgectees ctesseren . 2,346.268.71 
$10,362,224.39 


Sse c= 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
eo Be ed RN, t Vice- Presidents 
Y - oaeenn” Secretaries. 


GR 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 
NEw YORK, January 12, 1897. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
aunouncements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement ws 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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OONOERNING OUR BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETIES 
A correspondent sends us several inquiries 
which have been some time in his mind and 


which he thinks others have also raised. We. 


will try to answer them after stating them. 


1, Is it right for the American Congrega- 
tional Association to solicit funds to build 
such a building as is contemplated, and on 
such an expensive spot as Beacon Street? 
Would it not be more appropriate to purchase 
a much less expensive site in a humbler 
quarter of the city, and build a plain, sub- 
stantial structure, finished in the plainest 
manner consistent with durability, conven- 
ience and comfort? 

2. Should not the churches be furnished 
with a list of all the officers, clerks and em. 
ployés of each of our societies, and the sala- 
ries and hours of occupation of each? 

3, Each of our societies has its own treasurer 
or treasurers, presumably at a fair salary. Is 
not one treasurer quite sufficient for them all, 
keeping account of the funds of each society 
and doing all the clerical work ss economi- 
cally as it is done in an insurance office or 
any like business? Why should not the Con- 
gregational Church have one treasurer, who 
should have charge of all the funds of its dif- 
ferent benevolent societies ? 

4. Would it not be practicable, perhaps 
through State and county associations, to 
have a list of all members and regular at- 
tendants of each Congregational church in 
the county, with the financial worth of each 
one, or the amount of tax paid by each, and 
from this list assess a poll and property tax, 
notice to be conveyed to each individual 
through his church, with an invitation to pay 
the same? It would be entirely volontary 
with each one whether he paid or not, but 
when the amount he ought to pay, when his 
share, was set before him, woufd not many 
pay who do not now? Would not some such 
plan bring the churches into closer and more 
interested touch with the different societies? 

B.A. 

1, That it is not the opinion of some of the 
best business men of Boston who are admin 
istering the affairs of the associstion and have 
given generously to it. Itis not the opinion 
of those who have Tremont Temple in charge, 
and the Unitarian Building, opposite to the 
new lot of the Congregational Association. 
The directors of that body have carefully con- 
sidered several less expensive lots in humbler 
quarters of the city, but have concluded that 
they would provein the end more expensive 
and lead to failure in securing the objects of 
the association. A similar proposition was 
made concerning the State House a few years 
ago, but met with little favor. If the Con- 
gregational societies are to do business they 
must be in a locality where business is done. 

2, Such lists are published annually by the 
societies, including all their officers. It is not 
thought of importance to print the names of 
all the subordinates or their salaries. Each 
society is ready to furnish information con- 
cerning them on request. Their hours are 
usually the same as those of business houses 
engaged in similar work. 

3. Each society is an independent organiza- 
tion, and as now administered they could no 
more succeed with one treasurer for all than 
half a dozen commission houses in different 
cities, with daily receipts and payments ex- 
tending all over the country, could have their 
finances in the hands of a single treasurer. 
But one treasurer ought to be able to do the 
work for one society. 

4. We suggest that our correspondent try 
this plan in his own church, and then in the 
local association to which it belongs. If the 
plan should succeed we should be pleased to 
print an account of its working. 

Perhaps our correspondent means by some 
of these questions to suggest the inadequacy 
of the Congregational way of managing the 
affairs of the churches. Otherwise the ques- 
tions would indicate an imperfect comprehen- 
sion of Congregationalism. 


If it is in order, permit one of your sub- 
scribers to say that in his judgment Congrega- 
tional Work is thus far a first-class failure, so 
far as meeting the real wants of the churches 
is concerned, and only adds to the difficulties 
of those pastors who before it appeared were 
burdened with the numberless publications 
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of our various missionary organizations. The 
writer of these lines had a copy of the new 
paper sent to every family in his parish, with 
the hope and expectation that most of the 
other magazines would soon be discontinued 
as an unnecessary expenditure of money. It 
seems that nothing of the kind is intended. 
Rather this last venture is another illustra- 
tion of the tendency in all our societies, so 
forcibly illustrated in the tables published in 
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ery and the cost of missionary administration, 
Pastors are finding it harder and harder to 
persuade their congregations to give gener- 
ously to the regular societies. They are met 
with criticisms which they cannot answer. 
Something is radically wrong, and that wrong 
is not to be righted by denying its existence. 
The wrong is in the system rather than in in- 
dividuals, and no official should think himself 
attacked because the system of which he isa 
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SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 










Estas.isHen 1860 





Subscribers’ Wants. 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

Housemother wanted for the Young Women’s 
Uhristian Association of New Haven, Ct. A refined 
Christian woman under 45, must be an experienced 
bousekeeper; average tamily 40. References requested 


Address (Miss) A. H. Gilbert, 1427 Chapel Street, New 


Haven, Ct. 





BUY... 
your paint direct from the manutacturez, 
‘* FERINITE”’ 
COTTAGE COLORS 


are the best in the world and guaranteed. The most 
durable and beautiful. Send for sample card and price 
list to THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 38 Burling 


Slip, N.¥ 














EASTER DAY. 


The Congregationalist’s Service No. 10 is perfectly adapted for the use of 


churches proposing to hold an Easter 
congregation should participate. This 
has been a most pronounced success. 


service in which it is desired that the 
Service has been used very widely and 


100 copies, with ‘music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than roo copies of 


THE CON 


one number 1 cent each. 


GREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





AVERY-—In Hampton, fo., March 8, Olive Huntington, 
widow of Rev. W. P. Avery, first pastor of the church 
in Hampton, aged 80 yrs, 

BOYD—In Somerville, Feb. 27, Mary Boyd, aged 81 yrs. 

CONDE—In Beloit, Wis., March 8, Rev. Daniel T. Conde, 
a missionary at the Sanawich Islands from 1836 to 
1856, aged 90 yrs. He was the last of the company of 
30 missionaries sent to the islands by the American 
Board at that time. 

HANCHETT—In Leorninster, March 8, Nancy 8. Hans 
chett, mother of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, aged 92 yrs. 
An extended account of Mrs. Hanchett’s life will 
appear next week. 

LANDON—In Waterford, Vt., Feb. 28, Mre. Caroline 
Roe Landon, aged 37 yrs. She bas been for about a 
year connected with the Vermont Domestic Mission- 
ary Society. 

LEGGETT—In West New Brighton, N.Y., March 10, of 
scarlet fever, Theodora Augusta, beloved daughter of 
Rev. Theadore Augustus and Anna Dwight Leggett, 
aged 13 yrs. 

McCEWEN-—In New London, Ct., March 13, Mrs. Betsey 
Peck Learned, widow of the late Rev. Robert Mc- 
Ewen, D. D., in the 88th year of her age. 

PENDLETON-—In Detroit, Mich., March 9, Mary L., 
wife of+Kdward W, Pendleton. 

WEBSTER—In Brookline, March 11, Stephen Oscar 
Webster, father of Mrs. J. H. Tewksbury, aged 78 yrs., 
6 mos. 


MRS. MARY JOANNA COGSWELL JAMESON, 
The wife of Rev E, O. Jameson, died on Saturday 
morning, March 6,in toston, Mass. Mrs. Jameson was 
born June 6, 1832,in Boston. Her father was Rev. Wil- 
liam Cogswell, D.D., at that time secretary of the 
American Kducation Society, later professor in Dart- 
mouth College and a well-known writer on historical 
subjects. Her mother was the daughter of Rev. Jon- 
athan Strong, D. D., of Randolph, Mass. She was 
blessed with a pious ancestry and a Christian nurture, 
Her mental endowments were superior, her disposition 
sweet and the fruitage of her life rare. 

She married, Sept. 20, 1858, Rev. E. O. Jameson, and 
for thirty-five years was the devoted wife of a pastor 
and rendered valuable service in the churches where 
her life was cast. Always kind, discreet and sympa- 
thetic, she was a trusted adviser and a valued friend 
among the people. 

Mrs. Jameson had an abiding confidence in God that 
“His way is perfect,” andin bereavement her serenity 
and fortitude were a surprise and an example. Her 
sweet face told, even the stranger, of suffering and pa- 
tience and hope Her self-sacriticing thoughtfulness 
for others characterized her to the ljast. The few clos- 
ing days of her life were made wearisome by intense 
physical pain, She was aware that the end drew near 
and said a loving good-by to friends at her bedside, in 
calm assurance of the rest that remaineth. 

To those who saw her placid face in its repose, when 
all was over the favorite epitaph of Christian martyrs, 
found in the Catacombs of Rome, had a wonderful ap- 
propriateness: 

“A sweet soul who sleeps in peace.” 

The funeral service was at the house of her oldest 
daughter, irs. Edward M. Greene of Boston, on Tues- 
day morning, March 9, and on the afternoon of the 
same day her body was laid to rest in Blossom Hill 
Cemetery, Concord, N. H.,in a beautiful spot overlook- 
ing the valley of the Merrimac, with the rural church 
in view across the river, where her husband commenced 
his ministry about the time of their marriage, and in 
which her first born, Arthur, was baptized, whose early 
and lamented death, soon after graduation from Har- 
vard with the highest honors in 1881, brought crushing 
sorrow to loving hearts. And now the mother lies be- 
side ber son in the hallowed spot, while the husband 
and three daughters survive to mourn their unspeak- 
able loss, R. K. H. 





MRS. A. N. 8. SMITH 

At Grand Junct'on, Col., Feb, 27, died Annie Noyes 
Sinclair, aged thirty years, the wife of Prof. Frank 
W. Smith, daughter of Prof. John E. Sinclair and 

randdaughter of Hon. John W. Noyes of Chester, N. H. 

early two years of declining health and a painless 
death close a life of unusual beauty. 

The public schools and the Normal Art School of 
Massachusetts gave her her education. She returned 
to the State seven years of faithful and inspiring serv- 
ice as teacher of drawing in the high schools of 
Worcester, Holden, the schools of Spencer and the 
Westfield Normal School. In the last months of her 
life she gave great help to her husband in his work as 
superintendent of schools in Colorado, 





MRS. MARGARET MANN RICE 

Passed away suddenly, Jan. 31,in Washington, D.C. 
at the age of eighty-one years, Mrs. Margaret Mann Rice, 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas 0. Rice. 

Mrs. Rice had an unusually varied life. She was born 
in Boston and began her education in the Franklin 
School and continued it in Mr. Abbott's scbool for 

oung ladies. For a time she taught in the Franklin 
School, then became a pupil at the seminary in Ipswich 
under Miss Grant. When the semiaary at South Hadley, 
founded by Miss Mary Lyon, was opened, thither she 
went and there graduated. She was a beloved and 
honored teacher in that institution from 1844 to 1848, 
when she was called to Wheaton Seminary at Norton, 
of which she became principal. There she was sought 
out by Rev. Thomas O. Rice and became the pastor’s 
wife at Killingly, Ct. Hereshe spent many happy and 
useful pears. Some changes occurred when Mr Rice 
was induced to accept a call to the only Congregational 
church in the South, at Charleston, S.C. It was un- 
fortunate he did so, for the country was becoming 
very much excited on the subject of slavery, and 
culminated, as we all know, in the bloody Civil War in 
a few years, that shut them up in that city to personal 
deprivation and secession. Pre city was bombarded 
and their church was burned. In acdition to all their 
other troubles yellow fever broke out in the family. 
I have seen shoes Mrs. Rice helped to make, coarse 
things, that cost 240, gloves that she knit, and ples that 
I did not see made, of which the pastry was of Indian 
meal for lack of flour. 

They were Unionists, but of course their environ- 
ment made it needful to be so secretly, though they 
had the privilege of assisting quite a number of our 
Northera prisoners of war. The war progressed and 
was drawing to its close, though they hardly knew it, 
when Mr. Rice succeeded in running the blockade and 
reached New York, looking old-fashioned enough to 
have just landed from the Mayflower. This escapade, 
on the whole, proved an unfortunate thing for him, for 
the city was taken very soon by Sherman’s army, and 
had Mr. Rice been there he, like a number of others, 
would have been recognized as a Unionist. As it was, 
here at the North he was looked upon with sus icien, 
and found it very hard to get any position in his pro- 
fession. Mrs. Rice remained in Charleston until she 
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saw the Union flag raised again on Fort Sumter, and 
then turned her face northward, where she was warmly 
welcomed by her old friends. 

In 1866 Mr. Rice had a call to Des Moines, Io., and 
they remained in the West ten years. In 1878 they re- 
turned to Massachusetts, where Mr. Rice filled pastor- 
ates in Plymouth, Templeton and West Granville. 
Since the death of her husband, in 1888, Mrs. Rice has 
lived with her sister in Washington, spending her sum- 
mers in Cambridge, Mass., with relatives who were 
very dear to her. Inall these changes she never com- 
ree ge her troubles she met cheerfully, and with a 
yright face and trustful heart. We do not mourn for 
her. Fer ourselves, how we sball miss that clear brain, 
that loyalty to friends, that cheerful, trusting heart 
that never seemed to fail her. Hw. 8. T. H., 

An associate in the Franklin School. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








‘‘BRown’s BRONOHIAL TROCHES” will quickly 
relieve bronchitis, asthma, catarrh and throat dis- 
eases. Sold only in boxes. 





OLp COLONIAL FURNITURE.—Hundreds of per- 
sons in this city have wanted some of the repro- 
ductions of old colonial furniture which have been 
exhibited in the swell cabinet shops in recent 
years, but thus far few persons have had the money 
to gratify their wish. The chance, however, has 
now come by which the wish may be gratified, and 
in another column the Paine Furniture Co. tell an 
interesting story in regard to their efforts to meet 
this demand for an inexpensive reproduction. 


THovuGats of the new Easter hat or bonnet al- 
ready occupy a prominent place in the minds of all 
women who admire artistic headwear. It is only 
four weeks to Easter (April 18), the date which fash- 
ion designates as proper for donning new spring at- 
tire. Hundreds of ladies, anxiously waiting for the 
opening display by the famous millinery house of 
Wm. 8. Butler & Co , Boston, will be glad to learn 
that the event is near at hand—Monday, March 22. 
In the exhibition will be charming trimmed hats of 
Freneb, English and American design and make, all 
the newest shapes in ladies’ and misses’ untrimmed 
straw hats, and a vast collection of fine French 
flowers, straw braids, ribbons, laces and ornaments. 
In extent, beauty and interest the display will sur- 
pass all exhibitions of millinery that have been 
made in Boston. 





DORCHESTER, MASS., FEB. 13, 1897.—I was all run 
down in health and had no appetite. I was advised to 
Ft a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I did so. Since 

have begun taking it my ppectite bas returned and I 
feel stronger and better. When I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla I weighed 135 pounds, but after taking a 
few bottles my weight increased to 200 pounds. Nelson 
J. Kileup, 2231 Dorchester Ave. 





Hoop’s PILLs act harmoniously with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 25 cents. 
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Of all the nerve-tonics— 
bromos, celeries or nervines 
—your doctor will tell you 
that the Hypophosphites are 
best understood. So thor- 
oughly related is the nervous 
system to disease that some 
physicians prescribe Hypo- 
phosphites alone in the 
early stages of Consumption. 
Scott’s Emulsion is Cod-liver 
Oil, emulsified, with the 
Hypophosphites, happily 
blended. The result of its 
use is greater strength and 
activity of the brain, the 
spinal cord and the nerves. 


Let us send you a book all about it. Sent free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





Needs no disguise, 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Qil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this new Oila trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 


that the bottle --a flat, oval one-- bears our mame as 
Notice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 

















ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York “ity. 


HAIR 
HUMORS 


Itching, irritated, scaly, crusted Scalps, dry, thin, 
and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and beautified 
by warm shampoos with CuTICURA SOAP, and occa 
sional dressings with CuTICURA, greatest »f emol- 
lients and skin cures. 


(uticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Potrer Drve ann Cues. Corp., 
Sole Props., Boston. g@g-** How to Cure Hair Humors,” free. 





SKINS ON FIRE "™izizpa"ezaeiee? & 
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DISEASE 
Hope! “SW 
Pe: DABETES V 

CAN BE CURED. W 
% SEND for History of Cures and all W/ 
, ~ details, We invite inquiry as to \/ 
W what we have done and are doing. (| yy 
Wy We guarantee no misrepresentation. i 
‘ys, Investigation will compel belief. —«p; 
‘id The CONSULTATION FREE, 
W Tompkins-Corbin Co. 
WW 1300 Broadway, New York City. 


W J: W. Corsin, | A.W. TOMPKINS, M.D. 
\ Gen’! Manager. | Consulting Physician. 
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Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Uind-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 


tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 12 
Miss Monrce presided, and from a variety 

of Scripture selections showed by way of pre- 
cept, promise and illustration that, in spite of 
individual weakness, devotion to duty and 
working with God secure strength for every 
demand and emergency. 

The Prayer Calendar is so familiar in many 
homes that the thought of the hour seemed 
naturally to turn to the missionary parents 
and to their children, whether together in for- 
eign lands or separated by continents and 
oceans. The two missionary homes in Au- 
burndale and Oberlin were designated as the 
subject for prayer ou Friday. 

Miss Adams, in charge of the Auburndale 
Home, spoke of her present family represent- 
ing Turkey, Japan and South Africa, of the 
responsibility involved in caring for the mis- 
sionary boys and girls, of the wisdom, cour- 
age and patience needed, and of the effort to 
make the home self-supporting. Mrs. Strong, 
in bahalf of the trustees, spoke of the spirit of 
love and the genial atmosphere which prevail 
in the ‘home with a small h.’”’ Mrs. J. K. 
Browne, who with three of her children makes 
a part of the family, testified to ths ‘‘ pleas- 
antest associations’ and to the comfort which 
missionary parents find in knowing that there 
is such a place open to their children, adding, 
“Tf I ever go back to Turkey I expect to 
leave five in this country.”’ 

Mrs. Davis of Newton spoke for the Ober- 
lin Home, and touched all hearts as she re- 
lated an experience connected with the death 
of her own little boy two years ago. The $5 
left in his purse and a little sum which he 
had in the bank were supplemented by friends 
in their church in Detroit, and as the result 
$200 were sent to the Oberlin Home, where a 
room is to be his memorial. The new home, 
greatly favored in receiving a legacy from 
the Tank estate, is nearing completion. Miss 
Mary Porter has given whatever she has re- 
ceived from the life of her mother which she 
wrote, and Mrs. Jewett has contributed the 
proceeds from her life of her father, Rev. 
Luther Halsey Gulick. 

Mrs. Kellogg, referring to her own associa- 
tions with missionary children, spoke of the 
indebtedness to them and of the influence 
which many of them have exerted in schools, 
colleges and communities, and of the promi- 
nent positions which some of them have at- 
tained, such as Chief Justice Brewer and 
President Goodale, of well-known missionary 
parentage. 

Miss Monroe read an extract from a letter 
from Mrs. Ireland of Amanzimtote, and Mrs. 
Bates of Crete, Neb., reported letters just re- 
ceived from her son inGazaland. A churchof 
twenty-five members has been organized ; the 
missionary families were all well and the great 
need seemed to be for men, money and a mill. 

Miss Day spoke of Saturday’s topic, Junior 
Work, of the efficient secretaries in this de- 
partment in the various branches, of present 
encouragements and of the desire of the com- 
mittee that constant prayer shall be offered 
in behalf of this work among the young peo- 
ple. 

Mrs. Pratt, Mra. Phelps, Mrs. Woodbury 
ard Mrs. Cole added to the interest of the 
brief hour. 


The choice of Rev. S. V. Cole of the Broad- 
way Church, Taunton, to be principal of 
Wheaton Female Seminary at Norton signi- 
fies new plans and prospects for that institu- 
tion. It has a good history and a good prop- 
erty. It will fall heir to more money after a 
time. Mr. Cole has had experience as an ed- 
ucator, and leaves a united church at the ear- 
nest solicitation of the trustees and friends of 
Wheaton, who are confident that he is pecul- 
iarly gifted for the place. 








To put our lips to our neighbor’s chalice 
is to taste the sweet in our own.—Z£. Scott 
O'Connor. 





AOOESSIONS TO THE OHUROHES 


Conf. Tot 


CALIFORNIA 


Pomona, Pilgrim, 6 

Santa Barbara, 10 

Sierraville, - 
CONNECTICUT 


Ansonia, l 
Bethel, 6 
Bristol, 9 
Chester, —_ 
Falls nee, 5 
Franklin, e 9 


Glastonbury, 23 
Harttord, Asylum 
Hil, 
Park, 
Peari St. 
Zion (Swedish), 
Harwio 
Middletown, First, 
South, 
New Britain, South, 
New Haven, Grand 


tol] send eo! 


11 


ve., 
Howard Ave., 
Norfolk, 
Old Lyme, 
Portland, 
Terryville, 
Wilton, 
Woodstock, First, 
ILLINOIS 
Braceville, _ 
Creal Springs, - 
INDIANA 
Elkbart, First, ~ 
Riverside, 22 
Portland, Liber Me- 
morial, 3 


te 
tow con 


IOWA 
Anamos3, sae 
Bondurant, 
Hiteman, — 

MAINE 
Bangor, First, 

Central, 
Kennebunk, _ 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Chelsea, Central, 15 
Easton, 6 


i 


Fall River, Central, 3 
Fitchbury, Rollstone, 2 
Newburyport, 

— Brookfield, 


rst, 
North Reading, 


Union, 4 
Orange, i 
Palmer, Second, 4 
Pittsfield, Memorial, _ 
Springfield, St. 

John’ » 24 
Webste 3 
Worcester, Central, 1 

Covenant, 1 

Tope, 7 

oid South, 3 

ark, 2 

Piedmont, 7 

Pilgrim, 7 

Union, 7 

MICHIGAN 
Almont, 7 
Chelsea, 21 


wy 


Io ie Soo 


to 
MSHA 


8 ow 
Ceoets Sate - 
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MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Brewster, - 
First, _- 
Fort St., - 
Mt. Hope, 5 
People’s, d 

Grand Rapids, Sec- 


Oe 
me 
Se 
~ 

rye 

i 


Olivet, - 

Saginaw, 4 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Lyn- 


dale, 
St. Paul, Pacific, 6 

MISSOURI 
St. Louis, Central, 

Hope, 

Hyde Park, 

Pilgrim, 

Tabernacle, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont, _ 
Dover, Kirst, -- 
Franklin, 
Hillsboro Bridge, 
Nashua, Pilgrim, 
Rye, 
Tilton, 

NEW YORK 
Binghamton, First, 10 
Buffalo, Pilgrim, 1 
Cortland, 9 
Middletown, North 
6 


TO ne I 3 de OD 


mmarce | 


me coco abo 


> 


St., 
26 New York, Pilgrim, 8 


Nerwich, ~ 
3 Saugerties 4 

Syracuse, Good Will, 2 
' West Groton, 30 
3 Westmoreland, 11 
8 OHIO 

Cleveland, Pilgrim, 10 
, Springfield, First, 5 
- Toledo, Plymouth, 13 
8 OKLAHOMA 


Deep River, 
Edmond, 
VERMONT 

Barre, 

Barton Landing, 

Brandon, 

Chelsea, 

Newport, 

Pittsford, 

Rutland, 

St. Johnsbury, North, 

South 

V ergennes 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Plymouth, 5 

Vancouver, 12 

WISCONSIN 

Hartland, - 

Marble, 

Milwe nukee ’ Hanover P 


elem | ane! 


Nec edah, 6 
OTHER CHURCHES 
Crary, N. D. 
Churebes with less” 
than three, 16 


Bote to ce oe 


Conf., 630; Tot., 1,254. 
Total Conf., since Jan. 1, 3,799; To'., 8,036. 


Conf Tot. 
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PROVEN, 


That Lost 
Regained. 


EXPERIENCE 
You Can Prove 


Health Can 


Recoveries That Seem 
Belief, 


Almost. Beyond 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Has Saved Thou- 
sands Upon Thousands of People. 





Experience is the test that proves everything. 
If you are ailing and have tried remedies which 
give you no relief you mast not despair. If 
you are suffering it shows that your blood is 

oor and thin, and your nerves weak and ex- 

austed. You need to purify and increase the 
life-giving stream and strengthen and reinvig- 
orate the nerves. How? By — Greene’s 





Nervura, the great blood purifying and nerve 
strengthening tonic. Those who have used it 
have recovered. Thisis the test of experience. 
Itisa very life-boat of 
hope to the weak and 
nervous, Do not lose @ ( 
any more ny . ~. 
time. Do not 










— Vi - suffer any longer. 
Take Dr. Greene's 
Nervura today 
and be a well man or woman. It is 
the best spring medicine you can possibly take. 
A well-known physician stands behind: it, 
which guarantees that it is specially adapted 
tocure. Dr. Greene’s Cathartic Pills are the 
perfect pills for biliousness and constipation. 
Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the most successful physician in curing dis- 
eases, can be consulted free, personally or by 
letter. 
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Partase’ sweet scen’ 
Pinks, finest double bedding sorts in mixtures, 
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Sweet Mignonette, Jarge flowers, 
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us by a leading seed house 
roice flower seeds, com) rised in attractive 
kind of seed in separate ay 
solely to introduce our , ' 
1we send in separate pack: ‘ge s, Sixteen inall 
withe ee al instructions on each on receipt of oniy cne dime, or 1 J 
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Marigold, French striped, dwart stocky 

Taco. Larkepur, dwarf double rocket, very « 

Heol. Sweet Peas, large flowered, all newer shades, robust, 10col 

1. Nasturtiums, flowers last until frost, full bloomers, b 6 

col. Portulacas, single mixed, charmi 

10 col.Candytuft, free flowering annuals, bec 

12col. Drummond Phlox, grandiflora, fine, large flowering, 

col. Morning Glory, sturdy, wel 
ilver or 11 one cent stamps and get all. We 

than to D SRE Coltee thousands of do 


+4 Our grand flower seed ome r of 1896 peers (1so popular that we have de 
3 ci for 18 





ae SEEDS row FLOWER GARDEN FREE? 
Mae! 


satest offer 807 ever put out by any 
Ve must gain 200,000 new subseribers to if 
Success, The Columbian this spring, and so 

several hundred thou é 
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ants, mixed, Meco 
1owy chardy . col 
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WE SELL 
Superior 
Phzetons 


at much 
lower prices = 


The abbse cut illvstrates ‘ 


Can be fitted 
tires. 





dda 


than any other firm in the world is — in our 
Art Catalogue. Send for it! 


‘The Colombo,” one of our popular 


styles. A le ow I riced Phaton, with beauty, grace and strength 
f desired) with ball-bearing axles and rubber 


Columbus PHATON CO., Columbus, oe 


er a 


S ‘4 









" One-Hal Off 


the price on Buggies, Carriages 
aid Mh Ar Ness. Highest quality. 

Fuily guaranteed. Freight paid. 
Illus. Buyers’ Guide mailed free. th year in business, 
MIAMI MFU, CO., 104 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


BARI 


New Diuret 
by physicians in ca} 
Organs, and Kidney 
palatable. Unsurpa, 

PAMPHLET 















Endorsed 
py and irritable Digestive 
Ps. s'mollient, attractive, 
hh&whole range of cereals, 
KING MPLE FREE. 

Ask Deulers, op 
vn N. Y..Us3a& 





“DON'T HIDE YOUR LIGHT 
UNDER A BUSHEL.” 
THAT’S JUST WHY WE 
TALK ABOUT 


SAPOLIO 

























AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION OF THE HICHEST ORDER. 


Old Publie CHARLES F. ATKINSON, 
Library Building. : he FRANK C. BOSTOCK, 
Boston. Proprietors and Managers 


An established New England Enterprise offering practical opportunities for Zoological research in one of 
the most complete anime! collections of the werld. 


“Man is not’descended from the Orang, but the Orang and Man had a common ancestor. One child of this 
ancestor went§tolthe plains and learned to run, the other to the trees to climb. Evolution did the rest.°—DARWIN. 


Enormous SIXTH AND LAST MONTH 
Collection ot 


of Priceless CHIQUITA 


WILD ano 
BEASTS 


The Largest and Most Instruct- 
ive Zoological Exhibit 
Ever Seen. 


A Visit to the 


The Most Diminutive 
Woman in the 
World. 


Age, 27 Years. 
Height, 26 Inches. 








Z00 , Beautiful, Fascinating, 
niacnalle 5 ne oad Charming, Intelligent. 
be it ert THE FAMOUS ORANG-OUTANG, THE HAIRY WILD MAN 
is equal to a trip OF THE WOODS FROM BORNEO, UNQUESTIONABLY 
THE MOST INTELLIGENT ANIMAL EV 
HIS. EXTRAORDINARY ACCOMPLISHMENTS STAMP Holds Receptions at Frequent 
round the World. HIM AT A GLANCE THE MOST REMARKABLE EXHIBIT etdrenie. 
THAT THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN. 
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Complexion. 
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Insures a fair, clear skin, soft and healthy, free from any irritation. 
Is especially valuable for Chapped Hands, Face, or Lips, and all 
Irritations or Eruptions. 


‘ tf is invaluable because of its 
As a Toilet Requisite nails, tease os 
erties and cleanliness. It contains no oils, grease, chemicals— 
leaves no visible trace of its use—is perfectly harmless. 


Mr. A. S. HINbs, Portland, Me. ; LEBANON, N. H., Nov. 22, 1889. 


Dear Sir: It affords me great pleasure to testify unsolicited to the real worth of ‘“‘ HINDS’ 
HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM.” For two years I have used it in my family and in private practice. 
For the toilet and the nursery it is both a luxury and a necessity. It is a cooling and healing balm for 
all manner of chafes and eruptions, and as a remedy for inflamed surfaces of every description it is 
simply indispensable. In conclusion, permit me as a physician to heartily indorse and recommend your 





invaluable compound. C. A. KNIGHT, M. D. 
VIRGINIA STATION, VA., Jan. 30, 1897. | Mr. A. S. HINDs; Boston, Feb. 2., 1897. 
Mr. A. S. Hinps; Dear Sir: We have long known that your Honey and Almond 
_ Dear Sir: 1 have used your Honey and Almond Cream and Cream has a high reputation. Several of our staff have had it in their | 
find it to be just what it is recommended to be, in fact, I am more than families for years. It is certainly a wonderful preparation and fully de- 
pleased with it. | serves the splendid success it has already won. 
Yours truly, R. B. TWONER. Yours sincerely, THE GOLDEN RULF. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE, with Book descriptive and testimonial, SENT FOR SIX CENTS, by mentioning THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
For sale at all Druggists, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cents per Bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, Portland, Me. 














